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and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  representatives  in  Washington 
of  the  other  American  governments. 


The  Pan  American  Union,  now  52  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Ptm  American 
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The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  inter- American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 


Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  1 10,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 


Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 


Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
faltering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  available  to  officials 
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At  the  ouibrcak  of  hostilities  in  Europe 
there  arose  for  the  countries  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  C^ontinent  a  serious  economic  problem 
related  to  the  sale  of  their  products. 

.\lmost  all  the  countries  of  the  American 
Continent  are  producers  of  raw  materials, 
many  of  which  they  sold  in  European 
markets.  The  United  States  did  not  per¬ 
form  the  functions  of  a  central  clearing 
house.  Its  large  production  was  consumed 
to  a  great  extent  at  home  and  many  of  the 
raw  materials  which  it  used  were  received 
from  distant  markets. 

As  the  hostilities  in  Euro])e  spread,  the 
markets  for  the  raw  materials  which  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  produced  were 
closed,  and  transportation  diflicultics  al¬ 
most  completely  nullified  every  possibility 
of  trade. 

Because  this  world  conflict  is  a  conflict  of 


ideas  and  systems,  the  Western  Hemisphere 
could  not  remain  isolated.  Living  from  its 
own  labor,  for  the  furtherance  of  its  own 
aims,  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  hos¬ 
pitality,  the  New  World  wished  to  remain 
outside  the  conflict.  But  the  ideological 
struggle  and  the  superiority  claimed  by 
some  belligerent  nations  have  brought  the 
war  to  the  shores  of  America.  The  United 
States  was  attacked  by  surprise  in  one  of 
its  most  distant  possessions  in  the  Pacific, 
and  because  of  the  surprise,  in  a  short  time 
many  lands  which  were  accustomed  to 
supply  raw  materials  to  American  in¬ 
dustry  were  in  the  power  of  its  enemies. 

.All  the  American  Republics  were  thus, 
against  their  wishes,  directly  concerned  in 
the  world  conflict. 

.At  the  same  time  that  the  sale  of  their 
raw  materials  and  the  purchase  of  manu- 
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faciured  products  was  made  impossible, 
each  American  country,  because  of  the 
hospitality  extended  to  foreigners,  had  to 
face  an  internal  problem  represented  by 
the  spread  of  ideas  and  systems  contrary  to 
those  which  served  as  a  basis  for  their 
national  structure. 

It  was  a  matter  of  fundamental  prudence 
to  adopt  in  the  economic  sphere  the  meas¬ 
ures  which  were  indispensable  for  the 
assurance  of  continental  defen.se.  At  the 
Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1942  recom¬ 
mendations  of  a  general  character  for  the 
establishment  of  bases  of  that  defense  were 
approved,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Peru 
it  was  agreed  that  an  inter-American 
conference  should  subsequently  be  held  to 
determine  the  systems  of  economic  and 
financial  control  which  should  be  adopted. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  made 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  delegates  of  the  21 
•American  Republics  inaugurated  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  June  30,  1942,  the  Inter- 
.American  Conference  on  Systems  of 
Economic  and  Financial  Control,  which 
was  in  session  until  July  10. 

In  such  a  short  space  of  time  it  might 
have  appeared  impossible  to  adopt  unan¬ 
imously  detailed  agreements  of  an 
economic  and  financial  character  which 
each  country  would  apply  to  a.ssurc  the 
defense  of  the  Continent.  Some  nations 
were  in  a  state  of  war,  others  had  broken 
their  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations 
with  the  countries  signatory  to  the  Fri- 
partite  Pact,  and  some  still  maintained 
those  relations.  Thus  the  status  of  the 
countries  which  were  represented  at  the 
Conference  was  not  identical,  and  this 
difference  was  further  revealed  in  the 
credentials  of  the  delegates,  since  while 
some  of  the  delegates  were  Ministers  of 
Finance,  others  represented  C^entral  Banks 
and  similar  institutions.  But  as  the  in¬ 
terest  of  America  was  one  and  the  same 


and  as  the  problem  was  substantially 
identical  for  all  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  it  was  easy  to  reach 
a  rapid  and  definite  agreement. 

•As  a  contrast  to  the  panorama  presented 
by  Europe,  where  the  fruit  of  millenary 
civilizations  is  being  destroyed,  the  twenty- 
one  .American  Republics  are  showing  the 
world  that  in  .America  neither  funda¬ 
mental  differences  nor  ardent  desires  for 
superiority  exist,  and  that  all  these  young 
nations  make  up  one  front  in  order  to  de¬ 
fend  their  economic  and  financial  inde¬ 
pendence  and  maintain  tho.se  principles  ! 
of  democracy  which  they  proclaimed  when  I 
they  becam.e  nations.  i 

The  Inter-.American  C'onference  on  Sys-  ' 
terns  of  Economic  and  Financial  Control 
worked  in  an  atmosphere  of  loyalty  and 
cooperation.  Not  even  the  most  trifling  t 
or  insignificant  incident  sprang  up  among  ; 
the  delegations.  .All  the  recommendations 
were  adopted  unanimou.sly.  The  different  f 
footing  on  which  the  delegates  met,  and 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  ? 
caased  no  diversity  of  judgment  in  approv-  * 
ing  recommendations  referring  to  common 
defense,  because  that  defense  arises  from  a 
uniform  Ijelief  in  the  independence  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  order  that  every 
citizen  may  live  independently  and  lie 
fully  aware  of  his  honor. 

The  purpose  motivating  the  recommen¬ 
dations  approved  at  the  Conference  was  to 
prevent  the  nations  and  real  and  juridical  ; 
[XTsons  threatening  the  security  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  from  carrying  on  any  oper-  I 
ations  in  the  lands  of  America  by  exercising  L 
effective  control  over  commercial  and  finan-  I 
cial  transactions,  prohibiting  such  transact-  I 
ions  entirely  when  necessary.  | 

In  the  present  war  each  belligerent  I 
country  is  using  every  available  resource,  I 
and  the  economic  factor  naturally  plays  a  j 
jireponderant  rdle.  .America  understands 
that  economic  and  financial  operations,  as  < 
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a  country  develops,  can  produce  the  a;erin 
of  domination  and  supply  undesirable 
propaganda.  America  is  resolved  to  pre¬ 
vent  in  time  the  propagation  of  evil,  and 
she  is  ha.stening  to  prescribe  measures  to 
protect  her  from  irreparable  damage. 

This  collaboration  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics,  which  arLses  becau.se  of  the  World 
War,  should  serve  as  an  example  for  post¬ 
war  relations.  Western  Hemi.spherc  indus¬ 
try  should  not  seek  elsewhere  raw  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  produced  on  this  Conti¬ 
nent.  merely  to  secure  lower  prices.  .\n 
economic  adjustment  should  be  made  to 
produce  a  necessary  and  perpetual  inter¬ 
change  that  would  bind  the  economic 
systems  of  the  American  Republics  with 
indestructible  ties.  The  ideal  pursued  by 
those  nations  should  in  the  future  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  general  interest  of  eco¬ 
nomic  character,  joining  them  more 
closely.  It  is  not  a  question  of  autarchy, 
but  of  avoiding  looking  elsewhere  for  what 
can  be  secured  at  home. 

The  e.xemplary  unity  the  American  Re¬ 
publics  showed  at  the  Conference  on 
Systems  of  Economic  and  Financial  Con¬ 
trol  is  not  only  a  promise  but  a  firm  pledge 


of  their  indestructible  union.  America 
must  not  live  isolated  from  the  world,  but 
she  should  procure  the  greatest  possible 
interchange  among  her  own  countries  so 
as  not  to  order  from  foreign  parts  what 
the  fruitful  soil  of  America  is  in  a  position 
to  supply.  There  will  always  remain  a 
wide  field  for  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  if  America  knows 
how  to  make  use  of  her  riches  she  will  be 
in  a  better  condition  than  she  is  today  to 
cope  with  new  troubles  if  war  should 
come  again. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  after  this  terrible 
struggle  humanity  will  adopt  rules  for 
mutual  understanding,  outlawing  aspira¬ 
tions  for  predominance  by  isolated  groups; 
but  America  should  prepare  herself  inso¬ 
far  as  possible  for  any  emergency,  be¬ 
cause  she  is  not  mistress  of  the  future  nor 
can  she  dictate  the  course  to  be  followed 
by  all  countries  and  all  races. 

Meanwhile  all  the  American  Republics 
can  point  with  pride  to  that  fraternal 
spirit  which  inspires  them  and  which  they 
proved  at  the  recent  Conference.  It  can 
truthfully  be  said  that  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  attained  maturity. 


APPE.NDIX 


I 

Financiai.  .and  CIommercial  Tran.sactions  with 
.\ggres.sor  Nations  and  Nations  Dominated 
BY  Them 

The  Intcr-Amcrican  C^onfcrcnce  on  .Systems  of 
Economic  and  Financial  C'.ontrol 

Recommends: 

That  the  Governments  of  the  .\mei  ican  Repub¬ 
lics,  pursuant  to  Resolution  V  of  the  Third  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  .Mfairs  of  the 
.\ineiican  Republics,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
adopt  and  put  into  elfect  as  stMin  as  possible, 
effective  measures  to  achieve  the  following  pur¬ 
poses: 

(a)  To  block  effectively  the  use,  transmission  oi 
transfer  of  funds,  securities  and  prtiperty 
within  the  American  Republics  now  held 


by  nations  which  have  committed  acts  of 
aggression  against  the  American  Continent, 
or  subsequently  acquired  for  their  account, 
as  well  as  the  funds,  securities,  and  property 
now  held  by  a  real  or  juridical  person 
within  such  aggicssor  nations  or  in  the 
territories  dominated  by  them,  or  subse¬ 
quently  acquired  for  the  account  of  such 
persons. 

(b)  To  prevent  any  real  or  juridical  pierson 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  .American  Re¬ 
public  from  engaging  in  any  financial  or 
commercial  transaction  which  involves  the 
exportation  of  any  property  of  any  nature 
whatstR-ver,  the  remittance  of  any  funds,  or 
orders  tir  instructions  to  persons  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  aggres.sor  nations  or  those 
dominated  by  them,  whether  such  exporta- 
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tion  or  remittance  be  made,  or  such  orders 
or  instructions  be  given,  diiectly  or  in¬ 
directly. 

There  shall  be  excepted  remittances  (i)  for 
living  expenses  of  citizens  of  such  American 
Republic  residing  within  the  aggressor  na¬ 
tions  or  in  the  territories  dominated  by  them 
and  (ii)  for  the  expenses  of  representing  the 
governmental  interests  of  such  American 
Republics  in  the  aggressor  nations  or  in  the 
t(  rritories  dominated  by  them,  including  the 
care  and  safeguarding  of  the  property  of  the 
Governments  of  such  .\merican  Republics. 
The  said  payments  can  only  be  made  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  Government  of  the  respective 
American  Republic,  or  through  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  representing  its  interests  in  such 
aggressor  nations,  or  in  the  teiiitories  dom¬ 
inated  by  them. 

(c)  To  prevent  any  real  or  juridical  person 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  American  Re¬ 
public  from  engaging  in  any  financial  or 
commercial  transaction  which  involves  the 
impxrrtation  of  any  property  of  any  nature 
whatsoever  or  the  receipt  of  any  funds,  or 
the  acting  upon  any  order  or  instruction 
from  any  {Jerson  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
(he  aggressor  nations  or  nations  dominated 
by  them,  whether  such  importation,  receipt 
of  funds,  or  compliance  with  such  order  or 
instruction  be  made  directly  or  indirectly. 
There  shall  be  excepted  the  remittances 
which  each  Government  in  its  discietion 
may  authorize  (i)  foi  living  expenses  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  such  aggressor  nations  or  nations 
dominated  by  them,  residing  within  the 
American  Republics,  and  (ii)  for  expenses 
of  representing  the  governmental  interests  of 
the  aggressor  nations  or  nations  dominated 
by  them,  in  the  American  Republics,  in¬ 
cluding  the  care  and  safeguarding  of  the 
property  of  the  governments  of  said  aggres¬ 
sor  nations  or  the  nations  dominated  by 
them. 

Except  in  cases  of  effective  reciprocity,  the 
exceptional  payments  referred  to  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph  shall  in  no  case  be  made 
out  of  blocked  funds  or  other  assets  which 
the  aggressor  nations  or  the  nations  domi¬ 
nated  by  them  may  have  in  the  American 
Republics,  but  shall  only  be  made  out  of 
unblocked  funds  of  foreign  ownership  orig¬ 
inating  in  territory  outside  the  American 
Republics.  Remittances  for  said  payments 
shall  be  received  only  directly  by  the  Gov¬ 


ernment  of  the  respective  American  Repub¬ 
lic,  or  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  represents  in  such  American 
Republic  the  interests  of  said  aggressor 
nations  or  of  nations  dominated  by  them. 

II 

Financial  and  Commercial  Transactions  with 

Countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Systems  of 
Financial  and  Economic  Control 

Recommends; 

: 

That  the  Governments  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  in  addition  to  cutting  off  all  financial  and 
commercial  transactions  with  the  aggressor 
nations  and  the  nations  dominated  by  them, 
adopt  as  soon  as  possible,  endeavoring  not  to 
cause  unneces.sary  damage  to  neutral  nations,  i 
appropriate  measures  with  resjject  to  their  finan¬ 
cial  and  commercial  relationships  with  all  of  the  . 
other  nations  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in 
order  to:  ; 

(a)  Supervise  adequately  the  funds  and  prop-  . 

erty  within  their  respective  jurisdictions 
now  held  or  hereafter  acquired  by  or  fa 
such  other  nations  outside  the  Western  [ 
Hemisphere  or  real  or  juridical  persons  I 
within  such  nations,  except  those  nations  r 
which  have  cut  off  commercial  and  finan¬ 
cial  transactions  with  the  aggressa  ’ 
nations.  ; 

(b)  Prevent  any  real  oi  juridical  picrson  within  | 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  American  Repub-  L 
lie  from  engaging  in  any  commercial  a 
financial  transaction  which  involves  the 
exfiortation  or  importation  of  any  property 
of  any  nature  whatsoever  to  or  from  nations 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  the 
remittance  of  funds  to  or  from  any  person 
in  such  other  nations  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  when  such  exportation,  impor¬ 
tation  or  remittance  is  of  benefit  to  the 
aggressor  nations  or  to  nations  dominated 
by  them. 

(c)  Prevent  all  transactions  between  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  and  nations  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  involving  any  real  « 
juridical  fierson  within  any  nation  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere  whose  activities 
arc  deemed  by  the  respective  American 
Republic  concerned  to  be  inimical  to  the 
security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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III 

Transactions  among  the  American  Republics 

The  Intcr-Amcrican  ('Conference  on  Systems  of 
Economic  and  Financial  Control 

Recommends: 

That,  to  prevent  financial  and  commercial 
transactions  which  are  of  benefit  to  any  of  t!ie 
nations  which  have  committed  acts  of  aggression 
against  the  American  CContincnt,  and  transactions 
undertaken  by  any  real  or  juridical  person  within 
the  American  Republics  whose  activities  are 
inimical  to  the  security  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  the  Governments  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  adopt,  as  soon  as  piossiblc,  measures  to: 

(a)  Establish  between  the  American  Republics 
an  interchange  of  information  with  respect 
to  commercial  and  financial  transactions 
undertaken  with  real  or  juridical  persons 
within  other  American  Republics  so  that 
each  nation,  within  its  jurisdiction  and  in 
the  exercise  of  its  own  authority,  may  pre¬ 
vent  tmy  transaction  which  would  benefit 
the  aggressor  nations,  the  nations  dom¬ 
inated  by  them,  or  persons  whose  activities 
are  inimical  to  the  security  of  the  American 
Continent. 

(b)  Prevent  any  transaction,  subject  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  an  American  Republic,  under¬ 
taken  by  real  or  juridical  persons  within 
nations  outside  the  Western  Hemispheie 
which  have  not  cut  off  commercial  and 
financial  transactions  with  the  aggressor  na¬ 
tions,  involving  the  monetary  unit  of  another 
American  Republic;  except  a  transaction 
which,  together  with  the  repiort  necessary  to 
establish  its  nature,  is  undertaken  through  a 
bank  of  the  Ametican  Republic  whose 
monetary  unit  is  involved  in  the  transaction. 

(c)  Prevent  any  transaction,  subject  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  an  American  Republic,  involving 
real  or  juridical  persons  within  nations  out¬ 
side  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  have 
not  cut  off  commercial  and  financial  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  aggressor  nations,  and  real  or 
juridical  jjersons  within  another  American 
Republic,  unless  such  transactions  arc  per¬ 
formed  with  the  approval  of  the  latter  Re¬ 
public. 

IV 

Control  of  Movement  and  Transfer  of 
Securities 

The  Inter- Ameiican  Ckinfcrence  on  Systems  of 

Economic  and  Financial  Control 


Recommends: 

That  the  Governments  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  in  order  to  pi  event  transactions  in  securities 
for  the  benefit  of  the  aggressor  nations,  adopt 
appropriate  measures  to: 

(a)  Establish  a  precautionary  blocking  of 
securities  which  directly  or  indirectly  are 
impiorted  into  the  American  Republics  from 
countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
as  well  as  their  coupions,  interests,  and  divi¬ 
dends,  until  it  is  determined  that  the  aggres¬ 
sor  nations,  or  the  nations  dominated  by 
them,  or  persons  within  such  nations,  have 
not  or  have  not  had  any  interest  in  them 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  emergency. 

Non-bearer  securities  imported  into  Amer¬ 
ican  nations  from  countries  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  after  the  beginning  of 
the  present  emergency,  likewise  may  be 
subjected  to  precautionary  blocking. 

(b)  To  sufjcrvise  transactions  of  any  nature 
whatsoever  by  piersons  within  an  American 
Republic  in  securities,  or  interests  therein, 
which  are  located  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  so  as  to  prevent  transactions 
in  which  persons  in  aggressor  nations  or 
nations  dominated  by  them  have  an 
interest  or  have  had  an  interest  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  emergency;  or 
those  from  which  they  may  derive  some 
benefit  direct  or  indirect. 

(c)  Require  registration,  or  adopt  any  other 
appropriate  measures,  in  order  to  determine 
if  any  person  within  the  aggressor  nations  or 
the  nations  dominated  by  them,  has  any 
interest  in  securities  issued  or  payable  in  any 
of  the  American  Republics. 

V 

Standards  for  the  Application  of  Financial 
AND  Economic  Controls  within  the  American 
Republics 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Systems  of 
Economic  and  Financial  Control 

Recommends: 

1.  That  the  application  of  the  economic  and 
financial  controls  of  the  Governments  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics,  during  the  present  emergency, 
should  have  as  one  of  its  objectives  the  control  of 
the  projjerty  and  transactions  of  all  jjersons,  real  or 
juridical,  residing  or  situated  within  their  respec¬ 
tive  jurisdictions,  regardless  of  nationality,  who 
by  their  conduct  arc  known  to  be,  or  to  have  been, 
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engaging  in  activities  inimical  to  the  security  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

2.  That  each  of  the  Governments  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  through  the  application  of  its 
economic  and  financial  controls,  eliminate  from 
the  economic  life  of  the  respective  country  all 
undesirable  influence  and  activity  of  those  per¬ 
sons,  real  or  juridical,  residing  or  situated  within 
the  American  Republics,  who  are  known  to  be, 
or  to  have  been,  engaging  in  activities  inimical  to 
the  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

VI 

Standards  of  EFFEcrtvE  Blocking 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Systems  of 
Economic  and  Financial  Control 

Recommends: 

1.  That  the  Governments  of  the  American 
Republics  that  have  not  already  done  so  adopt,  in 
accordance  with  their  constitutional  principles, 
measures  to  carry  out  the  effective  blocking  of 
assets  Ix'longing  to  real  or  Juridical  persons, 
whatever  may  be  their  nationality,  when  these 
persons  are  deemed  by  the  respective  Government 
to  act  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  security  or  the 
national  economies  of  the  American  Republics; 
these  measures  shall  not  exclude  other  measures 
which  may  be  taken  by  the  Governments  with 
regard  to  commercial,  industrial,  agricultural, 
financial  or  other  enterprises,  which  measures  are 
recommended  elsewhere. 

2.  That  blocking  shall  include  all  cash,  securi¬ 
ties,  income  or  other  as.sets  of  any  other  kind, 
including  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  or  liquidation  of 
assets  or  firms. 

3.  That  blocked  assets  may  not  be  disposed  of 
without  the  authorization  of  the  respective  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  agencies.  Any  transaction  contrary 
to  these  provisions  shall  be  null  tuid  void. 

4.  That  all  blocked  cash  or  securities  shall  lx* 
dejxjsited  in  the  central  bank  or  in  approved 
banks,  or  in  appropriate  organizations,  subject  to 
provisions  adopted  by  the  respective  Government. 

5.  That  the  Governments  shall  not  jjermit 
disposal  of  blocked  assets  if  such  action  benefits, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  interests  of  the  aggressor 
nations  or  the  nations  dominated  by  them, 
whether  such  disposal  takes  place  in  the  country 
in  which  the  transaction  originates  or  in  any  other 
country  affected  by  the  operation;  or  if  such 
action  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  purpiose 
expres.sed  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  rec¬ 
ommendation. 

6.  That  the  Governments  may  authorize  the 


disposal  of  blocked  funds  when  the  applicant 
proves  that  such  funds  are  essential  to  his  subsis¬ 
tence  and  that  of  his  family;  but  such  authoriza¬ 
tion  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  periodical 
amount  fixed  by  the  respective  Government. 

VII 

Control  of  Business  Enterprises 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Systems  of 
Economic  and  Financial  Control 

Recommends: 

1.  That,  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
procedure  of  each  country,  all  necessary  measures 
be  adopted  as  soon  as  piossible,  in  order  to  elimi¬ 
nate  from  the  commercial,  agricultural,  industrial 
and  financial  life  of  the  American  Republics,  all 
influence  of  governments,  nations,  and  [lersuns 
within  such  nations  who,  through  natural  or 
juridical  persons  or  by  any  other  means  are,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  respective  Government,  acting 
against  the  political  and  economic  independence 
or  security  of  such  Republics,  and  that  to  this  end 
the  following  measures  be  adopted: 

(a)  The  business,  propterties  and  rights  of  any 
real  or  juridical  person  included  within  the 
terms  of  the  foregoing  paragraph,  whatever 
their  nationality,  shall  be  the  object  of  foiced 
transfer  or  total  liquidation;  and.  if  this 
should  not  be  desirable  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  of  each  country,  they  shall  be 
the  object  of  blocking,  occupation  or  inter¬ 
vention  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  recommendation. 

(b)  The  officers  and  employees  of  any  real  or 
juridical  persons,  whose  actions  may  be 
contrary  to  the  purposes  set  forth  in  para¬ 
graph  1  of  this  recommendation,  shall  be 
removed  from  their  ptositions  and  the  sever¬ 
ance  payments  to  which  they  may  be  en¬ 
titled  shall  be  blocked;  and  the  salaries  and 
other  icmuneration  of  those  who  tempo¬ 
rarily  continue  in  service  shall  ,be  limited 
and  suptervised,  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  aforementioned  purp)oses. 

(c)  The  contracts  of  such  real  or  juridical  px-r- 
sons  which  may  be  directly  or  indirectly 
contrary  to  the  purpxjscs  set  forth  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  recommendation,  shall  be 
rescinded;  and  in  applying  the  measures  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (a),  the  contracts  entered 
into  by  them  and  the  concessions  granted  to 
them  for  the  exploitation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  public  services,  such  as  land, 
mines,  water  rights,  transpxirtation  and 
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other  similar  activities,  may  also  be  consid¬ 
ered  rescinded  and  without  effect. 

(d)  The  following  shall  be  effectively  blocked  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  pertaining 
to  blocking:  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
transferred  properties  and  rights;  the  profits 
accruing  from  intervened  or  supervised  busi¬ 
nesses;  and  the  funds  derived  from  total 
liquidations. 

(e)  The  alienauon,  in  any  form,  of  the  said 
properties  and  rights  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (a),  can  only  be  made  to  na¬ 
tionals  of  the  respective  country  or  to 
juridical  persons  formed  by  them.  In  the 
establishment  of  the  conditions  of  these  ac¬ 
quisitions  or  in  the  selection  of  the  buyers, 
the  Government  of  the  country  in  which  the 
transaction  takes  place  shall  not  permit  any 
direct  or  indirect  participation  by  any  real  or 
juridical  person  whose  activities  are  deemed 
contrary  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  recommendation. 

2.  Each  country  shall  designate  one  or  more 
organizations  to  be  in  charge  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  aforementioned  measures. 

3.  The  American  Republics  shall  maintain  an 


exchange  of  information  on  the  measures  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  recommendation. 

VIII 

Reciprocal  Cooperation  among  the  American 
Republics 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Systems  of 
Economic  and  Financial  Control 

Recommends: 

That  the  Governments  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  lend  each  other  the  greatest  measure  of  co- 
opieration  in  the  formulation  and  application  of 
systems  and  procedures  which  will  facilitate  plac¬ 
ing  in  effect,  within  their  jurisdictions  and  in  the 
exercise  of  their  authority.  Recommendations  V 
and  VI  adopted  by  the  Third  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics,  the  consequent  recommendations  adopted 
by  this  Conference,  and  measures  which  have  been 
or  may  be  taken  by  the  Governments  of  the 
American  Republics. 

That  in  consequence  the  aforesaid  Governments 
endeavor  to  establish  an  interchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  consultation  which  will  afford  knowledge 
of  the  experience  acquired  by  each  one  of  them. 


Court«ay  of  Toleilo  Museum  of  Art 

“LANDSCAPE  IN  SPRING”  BY  CARLOS  PEDRAZA 


Chilean  Art  Tours  the  United  States 

MOLLY  OHL  GODWIN 


Dean,  Toledo  Museum 

The  art  of  Chile,  when  set  Ijeside  the  work 
of  contemporary  Americans  and  Euro¬ 
peans,  preserves  a  distinct  flavor  of  its  own. 
It  is  rooted  in  the  past  and  reaches  con¬ 
sciously  to  the  future.  Its  roots  are 
multiple  and  draw  upon  many  countries 
and  periods  of  time.  Its  foliage  springs 
luxuriant  and  fresh  as  the  vegetation  of 
that  beautiful  country.  This  art  draws 
freshness  from  a  land  endowed  by  nature 
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of  Art  School  of  Design 

with  dramatic  contrasts  and  thrives  on  the 
light  and  climate.  The  plastic  range  of 
nature  incites  artistic  preference  for  the 
plastic  possibilities  of  paint.  Mountains, 
ponderous  clouds,  vegetation  floriferous 
and  colorful  can  whet  an  artist’s  appetite 
for  the  rich  material  of  oil,  the  strength 
inherent  in  carved  stone.  Nature  in  Chile 
reminds  us  of  the  nuances  as  well  as  the 
force  of  light,  for  over  the  green  central 
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valley  that  shelters  Santiago  lies  a  per¬ 
petual  ground  mist  visible  from  the  air  as 
a  billowy  veil.  This  pearly  vapor  acts  as 
a  diffusing  screen  as  translucent  and  effec¬ 
tive  as  ground  glass.  Resplendent  sun 
falling  through  shimmering  atmosphere  is 
brilliant  to  the  camera’s  eye.  Here  we 
find  the  reason  for  the  Chilean  artist’s 
many  accents  of  white  paint,  for  the  pierc¬ 
ing  highlights  on  form  beside  shadows  of 
exaggerated  intensity.  Just  as  the  climate 
of  France  demands  blue-violet  in  her 
painter’s  palette  for  the  evocation  of  color 
native  to  that  land,  so  the  light  in  Chile 
dedicates  her  art  to  high  diffused  values. 

Familiarity  with  Spanish  painting  dis¬ 
covers  in  Chile  a  heritage  of  Hispanic 
color  harmonies,  the  use  of  blue-reds  with 
yellow-reds,  the  juxtaposition  of  ochre 
and  magenta  so  foreign  to  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  vision.  Noticeable  in  the  Chilean 
landscape,  in  local  interior  decoration  and 
in  the  fine  arts  is  the  use  of  fluid  greens 
peculiarly  personal  to  that  country. 

The  men  and  women  of  C'hile  delight  in 
versatile  brushwork;  they  are  capable  and 
inventive  in  the  laying  on  of  paint.  Their 
current  Sjjecialty  is  oil,  with  a  secondary 
attraction  to  gouache.  This  latter  me¬ 
dium  is  used  by  Jose  Perotti  with  admirable 
flexibility  and  a  range  of  texture  from 
limpid  clarity  to  velvet  bloom.  Linear 
rhythm  arouses  provocative  life  in  his  com¬ 
positions.  Pure  water  color  is  a  medium 
less  natural  to  these  artists  and  one  whose 
brilliant  force  they  specially  admire  in  the 
hands  of  artists  of  the  United  States. 

The  arts  of  the  graver  and  burin  are  far 
subordinate  in  Chile,  having  been  stran¬ 
gled  at  birth  in  colonial  times  by  the 
Spanish  ban  on  printing.  This  deficiency 
is  about  to  be  slowly  corrected  through 
the  training  of  craftsmen  in  the  book  arts. 

In  line  with  the  many  international, 
functional  art  influences  at  work  in 
Chilean  housing,  architecture,  interior 


decoration  and  city  planning,  is  the 
group  of  admirable  contemporary  posters 
shown  in  the  Toledo  exhibition.  Several 
combine  the  most  appealing  of  sentiments 
with  sophisticated  economy  of  artistic 
means.  Camilo  Mori  designed  the  poster 
to  advertise  the  Chilean  exhibition  through¬ 
out  Its  North  American  stay,  and  this  was 
planned  to  serve  also  as  the  cover  for  the 
distinguished  catalogue  written  by  Chilean 
scholars  and  published  in  the  United 
States. 

Painters  of  nature  are  the  Chileans  of 
today.  Their  long,  narrow  country  has  a 
backbone  of  majestic  mountains  and  above 
its  capital  city  gleams  a  halo  of  snowcaps 
against  blue  cloud-filled  skies.  Twenty- 
six  hundred  miles  of  Pacific  shore  line  have 
little  attraction  for  the  artists  of  that 
country;  the  lure  is  Andean  and  not 
Pacific.  If  there  be  nostalgic  moods  in 
Chilean  music,  they  are  the  melancholy 
of  mountain  spaces,  not  the  murmuring 


Court«ay  of  Toledo  Muneum  of  Art 

“THE  LILACS”  BY  ROBERTO  HUMERES 
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Courteny  of  Toledo  Museum  of  Art 


“PORTRAIT  OF  SFNORA  SARA  PANATT" 
BY  RaCl  VARGAS 


('onrteay  of  Toledo  Mueeuni  of  Art 


“MARTA”  BY  JOSE  PEROTTI 


of  that  vast  ocean.  Seen  from  the  air, 
the  rocky  coast  until  well  toward  the 
south  offers  few  harbors,  and  life  centers 
in  the  valleys  that  thread  the  sparsely 
covered  spurs  of  the  main  range.  Another 
world  lies  in  the  lush  Chilean  lake  region, 
seen  in  the  romantic  paintings  by  Agustin 
.\barca. 

Pablo  Burchard  stands  alone  in  his 
evaluation  of  Chilean  light  as  it  falls  on 
the  fabric  of  stone  or  stucco,  or  pulsates 
in  the  heat  and  color  of  a  village  street. 
Jorge  Caballero  eives  a  crisp  view  of  towns 
nestled  in  the  countryside.  The  district 
al)out  the  capital  city  glows  in  jewels  of 
paint  from  the  brush  of  Manuel  Quevedo. 
Rich  and  fluent  is  the  oil  technique  of 
Roberto  Humeres.  Carlos  Ossandon,  Luis 
Torterolo  and  C'arlos  Pedraza,  although 
each  uses  the  medium  towards  a  different 
plastic  end. 

From  the  full  landscape  Chileans  pluck 
their  secondary  subject,  still-life,  mostly  of 
flowers.  Like  the  landscapes,  they  are 
developed  in  structural  force  suspended  in 
delicate  atmosphere.  Something  not  fre¬ 
quent  in  still-hfe,  they  are  neither  aca¬ 
demic  nor  posed,  but  exist  within  space 
with  natural  abandon.  Ines  Puyo  and 
Maria  Tupper  have  outstanding  examples 
in  the  current  exhibition. 

Some  critics  are  prone  to  see  only  19th 
century  French  impressionism  in  the  art 
of  many  men  today.  I  submit  that  the 
ancestors  discernible  in  Chilean  art  include 
many  men  whose  brushwork  was  vigorous 
and  whose  chief  love  was  fat  paint.  Im¬ 
pressionism  in  the  broad  sense  of  telling 
shorthand  in  brushwork  and  broken  color 
scintillates  on  the  canvases  of  Tiepolo, 
Daumier,  Velazquez,  Goya, and  Rubens,  to 
name  only  a  few.  Manet  and  Renoir 
flow  in  art’s  blood-stream  today  but  they 
motivate  the  present  in  company  with 
earlier  painters,  and  all  together  will  feed 
the  future. 
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After  we  had  been  re\Narded  with  the 
rans;e  and  assurance  of  Chilean  paintint;;, 
it  was  additional  satisfaction  to  find  sculp¬ 
ture  of  primary  distinction.  Monumental 
carvint^s  were  impossible  to  transport  in 
wartime  cart?oes,  and  some  by  Lorenzo 
Domin^ues  and  Julio  \’asquez  had  to  be 
represented  in  Toledo  by  photographs. 
Pieces  of  portable  size  included  heads  in 
bronze  and  in  stone  and  a  few  in  a  Chilean 
clay  which  fires  into  terracotta  of  delicate 
ruddy  hue.  Lily  Garafulic  and  Raul 
X'argas  possess  subtle  tactile  qualities  super¬ 
imposed  on  structural  form.  Samuel  Ro¬ 
man  carries  a  woman’s  head  into  monu¬ 
mental  force,  while  still  preserving  a 
mystic  grace.  Laura  Rodig  is  another 
sculptor  capable  in  surface  manipulation 
and  subtle  volume. 

We  met  many  of  the  artists  of  Chile, 
her  painters,  sculptors  and  musicians. 
One  received  the  impression  of  activity, 
instinctive  absorption  in  art,  and  a  re¬ 
freshing  intent  to  avoid  the  theoretical; 
imagination  is  still  too  explorative  to  have 
solidified  into  schools  of  thought.  Muse¬ 
ums  and  private  purchasers  are  few  and 
a  country  little  developed  in  manufacture 
or  salesmanship  offers  slight  commercial 
distraction.  It  repays  its  artists  by  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  concentration 
on  the  fine  arts.  The  coming  into  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  painting  is  more  important  than 
its  subsequent  fate.  These  men  and 
women  are  art  teachers,  or  business  and 
professional  people  who  are  artists  by 
avocation.  In  Santiago  centers  most  of 
the  art  of  the  country.  Much  of  it  springs 
from  the  staff  and  advanced  students  of 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  School  of 
Decorative  Arts  of  the  University  of  Chile. 
Objective  courage  fifteen  years  ago  led  to 
the  artistic  quality  current  in  1942.  Dis¬ 
satisfied  with  early  results,  its  leaders  had 
the  initiative  to  close  both  art  schools  and 
use  ojierating  funds  to  send  for  European 
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C’ourtmy  of  Toleil<»  Muneuni  of  Art 

“STILL  LIFE”  BY  LUIS  TORTEROLO 


Study  their  most  talented  teachers  and 
students.  Once  returned  to  their  own 
country,  the  schools  reopened  with  this 
staff  of  young  men  and  women,  cognizant 
of  European  trends  yet  determined  to 
remain  themselves  in  the  hope  of  the 
gradual  emergence  of  a  purely  national 
art.  Most  of  them  are  in  their  thirties 
and  forties  today,  a  fact  which  has  its 
bearing  on  the  quality  of  their  output  and 
influence,  and  on  their  fluidity  of  thought 
and  lack  of  pedantry.  Nor  must  we  forget 
the  ten  years’  leadership  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  University 
of  Chile,  Dr,  Domingo  Santa  Cruz,  also 
deeply  concerned  with  music  as  one  of 
Chile’s  leading  composers. 


In  addition  to  his  personal  scholarship 
as  art  historian  and  teacher.  Dr.  Eugenio 
Pereira  Salas  secs  that  these  opportunities 
reach  young  people  of  talent  through  a 
system  of  sustaining  scholarships. 

The  exhibition  of  Chilean  art  arranged 
by  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States  Coordinator 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  went  from  its 
opening  in  Toledo  to  museums  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Pasadena,  San  Francisco,  Kansas 
City,  Pittsburgh,  Worcester,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York, 
among  others.  Shown  in  Toledo  when 
the  United  States  was  newly  at  war,  it 
brought  forth  public  appreciation  vocifer¬ 
ous  on  the  following  points.  People  liked 
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these  paintings  because  they  were  reward¬ 
ing  in  themselves.  They  needed  no  ex¬ 
planation  for  initial  appreciation,  being 
neither  exaggerated  in  any  one  mode  of 
technique,  nor  holding  any  brief  for  the 
abstract.  Another  reason  given  for  public 
enjoyment  was  the  Chilean  lack  of  nega¬ 
tive  analysis  prevalent  elsewhere  in  con¬ 
temporary  art.  Here  simply  was  concrete 
poetic  realism,  set  down  by  capable  hands. 
It  was  heartening  to  come  upon  painting 


and  sculpture  devoid  of  propaganda, 
artistic,  social  or  national.  These  com¬ 
ments  came  from  a  widespread  public 
knowledgeable  through  forty  years  of 
contact  with  great  permanent  collections 
growing  in  Toledo  and  with  travelling 
exhibitions  of  the  best  in  contemporary 
European  and  American  art.  Chilean  art 
to  them  is  a  permanent  enthusiasm,  some¬ 
thing  to  be  watched  for  its  future  develop¬ 
ment. 


Sources  of  Information  on 
Social  and  Labor  Problems  in  Brazil 

EUGENE  D.  OWEN 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States  Department  oj  Labor 
Part  I 


The  extensive  and  growing  literature  deal¬ 
ing  with  social  and  labor  problems  in 
Brazil  indicates  the  attention  Ijeing  given 
in  that  Republic  to  the  problems  of  the 
working  people.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Government  of  Brazil  prepared 
for  use  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair  an 
illustrated  folder  entitled  Brazil:  Social 
Policy  and  Labor  Protection  (Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Ministerio  do  Trabalho,  Industria,  e 
Comercio,  1939).  It  contains  a  brief 
statement  of  Brazilian  social  policy  as 
embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  1937,  a 
summary  of  legislation  enacted  to  make 
this  policy  operative,  a  list  of  social  insur¬ 
ance  benefits,  a  statement  of  the  source 
of  revenue  to  support  these  benefits,  a 
list  of  the  social  insurance  institutions  in 
operation  and  their  assets  in  1937,  a 
discussion  of  Government  activities  to 
provide  low-cost  housing  and  minimum 


wages,  and  the  guaranty  of  equality  liefore 
the  law  for  all  workers,  within  the  require¬ 
ment  that  two-thirds  be  nationals.  A 
general  article  on  Brazil  entitled  South 
America:  Brazil,  in  Fortune  (New  York, 
June,  1939,  pp.  42-52),  written  for  popular 
reading,  contains  much  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  in  addition  to  commercial  notes. 
It  includes  a  brief  comparison  of  wages  and 
cost  of  living  in  various  parts  of  Brazil, 
a  section  on  working  conditions  and  labor 
legislation,  and  a  discussion  of  restrictions 
on  aliens. 

An  excellent  recent  article  dealing  with 
the  whole  social  and  labor  situation  in 
Brazil  is  Social  Problems  and  Legislation  in 
Brazil,  by  R.  Paula  Lopes  {International 
Labor  Review,  Montreal,  International 
Labor  Office,  November,  1941,  pp.  493- 
537).  A  brief  statement  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  social  and  labor  legislation 
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in  Brazil  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the 
social  problems  of  today  respecting  popu¬ 
lation  and  its  distribution  and  wage  level. 
The  summary  of  social  and  labor  legis¬ 
lation  includes  that  relating  to  occupa¬ 
tional  associations,  collective  labor  agree¬ 
ments,  labor  courts,  protection  of  women 
and  minors,  wage  and  hour  legislation, 
social  insurance  (including  dismissal  com¬ 
pensation,  workmen’s  compensation,  and 
pension  and  sickness  insurance),  regula¬ 
tion  of  factors  affecting  employment, 
lalxir  inspection,  solution  of  nutrition 
problems,  and  cooperation. 

Social  and  labor  statistics  for  Brazil  arc 
found  in  Statistical  Abstract  of  Brazil,  1938, 
which  is  in  Portuguese  and  English  (Rio  dc 
Janeiro  Instituto  Brasileiro  de  Gcografia  e 
Estatistica,  1940,  Ixiii,  314  pp.  and  charts). 
This  comprehensive  statistical  yearbook  of 
Brazil  includes  data,  through  1937,  on 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  staple  foods; 
salaries  and  wages  in  industry,  commerce, 
agriculture,  etc.;  cost  of  living;  living  con¬ 
ditions  of  low-income  wage-earners;  Gov¬ 
ernment-supervised  retirement  and  pension 
funds;  consumers’  cooperatives;  colonies 
supervised  by  the  Federal  Government; 
labor  agreements;  and  legally  recognized 
trade  unions  (1931-1938). 

Brazilian  periodicals  dealing  with  social 
and  lalxir  problems  are  numerous  and  well 
edited.  By  far  the  most  important  is  the 
Boletim  do  Afinisterio  do  Trahalho,  Industria,  t 
Comercio,  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  a  monthly  pub¬ 
lication  founded  in  1934.  It  averages  about 
400  pages  each  issue.  This  official  pub¬ 
lication,  one  of  the  finest  lalx)r  and  social 
publications  in  any  language,  prints  the 
text  of  legislative  and  other  official  action 
dealing  with  social  problems  in  Brazil, 
signed  articles  by  specialists  in  various 
fields  of  the  social  sciences,  and  some  sta¬ 
tistics  relating  to  social  and  labor  condi¬ 
tions.  A  few  articles  deal  with  other 
countries.  The  large  number  of  special 


articles  quoted  from  it  in  this  paper  (more 
than  one-fourth  of  all  titles  used)  shows 
the  wide  range  of  its  coverage.  An  im¬ 
portant  periodical  that  began  publication 
in  January,  1940,  is  the  Revista  Brasileira  de 
Estatistica,  the  official  organ  of  the  Conselho 
Nacional  de  Estatistica  and  the  Sociedade 
Brasileira  de  Estatistica,  published  quar¬ 
terly  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  Instituto 
Brasileiro  de  Geografia  e  Estatistica.  It 
averages  about  200  pages  to  the  issue. 
The  news  section  covering  Brazil  and  other 
countries,  the  bibliography,  including  some 
signed  reviews  and  some  extracts,  largely 
but  not  exclusively  on  statistical  matters, 
and  numerous  statistical  series,  including 
exchange  rates  of  various  foreign  currencies 
on  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  exchange,  are  of 
social  and  labor  interest.  The  Revista  do 
Serviqo  Publico,  a  monthly  publication 
founded  in  1937  and  issued  by  the  Departa- 
mento  .\dministrativo  do  Servigo  Publico, 
is  another  voluminous  publication  cover¬ 
ing  a  wide  variety  of  problems  in  the  social 
and  labor  field.  Its  articles  deal  with 
social  progress  and  with  social  and  labor 
legislation.  It  includes  reports  on  activi¬ 
ties  of  labor  courts  and  occupational  asso¬ 
ciations,  together  with  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  Government  offices.  Le- 
gislaqdo  do  Trabalho,  established  in  Sao 
Paulo  in  1937,  describes  itself  as  a  national 
monthly  journal  of  social  legislation, 
theory,  and  jurisprudence,  and  averages 
about  60  pages  to  the  issue.  Another 
publication  of  about  the  same  size  is  the 
Revista  do  Trabalho,  a  monthly  journal 
established  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1933. 
Like  Legisla(do  do  Trabalho,  it  prints  the 
text  of  much  social  and  lalxir  legislation 
and  some  articles  on  current  labor  topics, 
but  gives  more  space  to  court  decisions 
relating  to  lalxir  than  does  the  former. 
lapetc,  the  official  organ  of  the  Instituto 
dc  Aposentadoria  c  Pensoes  dos  Emprega- 
dos  cm  Transportes  e  Cargas,  has  lieen 
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issued  monthly  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  since 
1940.  It  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  two 
preceding  publications,  and  is  a  variety 
magazine,  but  it  contains  much  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  social  insurance  in  Brazil. 
Economia,  established  in  Sao  Paulo  in  June 
1939,  is  an  important  contribution  in  the 
field  of  social  and  economic  literature  of 
Brazil,  averaging  about  50  pages  each 
issue.  Its  contributed  articles  cover  a 
wide  range  of  social  and  labor  problems, 
and  its  news  section  contains  many  items 
of  interest  on  Brazil  and  other  countries. 
As  with  most  of  the  other  publications 
listed  in  this  paper,  the  type  of  material 
included  is  shown  clearly  by  articles  sum¬ 
marized  in  other  parts  of  this  paper. 
0  Observador  Economico  e  Financeiro,  a 
monthly  journal  founded  in  1936,  and 
published  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  contains  a 
wide  variety  of  material,  including  statis¬ 
tics,  relating  to  social  and  labor  problems. 
The  Revista  do  Arquivo  Municipal  (estab¬ 
lished  in  1934),  a  monthly  journal  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  State  Government  of  Sao 
Paulo,  is  a  voluminous  review  in  whieh  ap¬ 
pear  scholarly  articles  and  other  matter 
treating  of  social  and  labor  problems  and 
their  solution.  The  above  are  some  of  the 
more  important  publications  issued  in 
Brazil  in  which  appear  regularly  materials 
of  great  importance  to  the  student  of  social 
and  labor  problems  in  Brazil.  More  or 
less  complete  files  of  all  the  above  publica¬ 
tions  are  available  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

An  index  to  the  development  of  social 
thinking  in  a  country  is  to  be  found  in  the 
general  tenor  of  its  legislation.  This  can 
best  be  seen  in  retrospiect,  as  Dr.  Waldemar 
Falcao,  Brazilian  Minister  of  Labor, 
Industry,  and  Commeree,  pointed  out  in 
an  address  delivered  on  December  17, 
1940.  Excerpts  from  this  speech  appeared 
in  Brazil  Today  (New  York,  Brazilian 
Information  Bureau),  February  1941,  pp. 
2-8,  under  the  title  Labor:  The  Progress  oj 


Social  Legislation.  This  discourse  gives  the 
history  of  soeial  legislation  in  Brazil  from 
1930  to  1940,  the  effect  of  such  legislation 
to  date,  statistics  of  the  entire  social 
insurance  structure  through  1939,  and  a 
list  of  the  35  legislative  enactments  referred 
to  by  the  Minister  in  his  address.  All  but 
the  list  of  enactments  was  reprinted  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
for  July  1941  (pp.  420-428). 

Three  excellent  indexes  of  labor  and 
social  legislation  in  Brazil  are  espeeially 
worthy  of  note.  Elenco  Geral  da  Legislaqdo 
Social  Brasileira  de  1903  a  1940,  prepared  by 
Persio  Furquim  Relxiugas  and  Julio  Horst 
Zadrozny  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Cesarino  Junior,  was  published  in  Legislaqdo 
do  Trabalho  (Sao  Paulo)  December,  1940 
(pp.  465-499)  and  February  1941  (pp.  64- 
71).  This  is  a  general  ehronological  index 
of  social  and  labor  legislation  in  Brazil 
enacted  from  1903  through  December  13, 
1940.  It  is  fully  annotated,  indexed,  and 
classified  by  topic.  Legislation  1930-1938 
(Rio  de  Janeiro,  Ministry  of  Labor,  In¬ 
dustry,  and  Commerce,  1938,  121  pp.,  all 
but  title  in  Portuguese),  gives  an  account  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  existing 
body  of  soeial  and  labor  legislation  in 
Brazil,  in  addition  to  a  elassified  index  of  all 
legislation  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  In¬ 
dustry,  and  Commerce  relating  to  labor, 
welfare,  and  social  assistance,  November 
1930  through  September  1938,  with  a 
comprehensive  alphabetical  index  ap¬ 
pended.  Dez  Anos  de  Legislaqdo  Social  (Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Ministerio  do  Trabalho,  In- 
dustria,  e  Comercio,  1940,  156  pp.) 
contains  a  classified  index  of  all  soeial  and 
labor  legislation  enacted  in  Brazil,  mainly 
from  1930  through  October  7,  1940.  The 
material  is  listed  in  numerical  order  by 
kind  of  legislative  enaetment,  and  topically 
under  headings:  labor,  industry,  com¬ 
meree,  social  welfare,  immigration  and 
settlement,  and  statistics. 
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Two  excellent  collections  of  Brazilian 
labor  legislation  are  worthy  of  note. 
Legislaqao  Brasileira  do  Trabalho,  compiled 
by  Charles  J.  Dunlop  (Rio  dc  Janeiro, 
Einpresa  .Mm.anak  Laemmcrt,  Ltda.,  1939, 
1,160  pp.)  contains  the  text  of  labor  legis¬ 
lation  enacted  in  Brazil  through  March  14, 
1939,  and  in  force  in  March,  1939.  It 
is  arranged  by  topics,  annotated,  and 
indexed  by  subject-matter  and  by  chrono¬ 
logical  and  numerical  order  of  legi.slative 
enaclm.ents.  Legislaqao  Trabalhisla,  com¬ 
piled  by  Francisco  de  Andrade  Souza  Netto 
(Sao  Paulo,  Saraiva  y  Cia.,  1939,  1,270 
pp.)  is  a  collection  of  all  legislation, 
including  circulars,  forms,  etc.,  in  force  in 
Brazil,  enacted  from  March  7,  1931, 
through  October  7,  1938.  It  is  topically 
arranged,  with  some  cross-references  and 
a  chronological  index. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  book  on  the 
application  of  social  and  labor  legislation 
in  Brazil  is  Manual  de  Fiscaligaqao  das  Lets 
do  Trabalho,  by  Francisco  Alexandre  (Rio 
dc  Janeiro,  A.  Coelho  Branco  Filho,  1940, 
190,  vii  pp.).  This  is  a  handbook  on  the 
application  of  Brazilian  social  legislation 
on  industrial  accidents,  nationalization  of 
labor,  the  work  of  women  and  minors,  and 
paid  vacations.  It  includes  special  regu¬ 
lations  applying  to  16  separate  industrial 
groups.  It  contains  the  annotated  text 
of  all  or  selected  parts  of  such  legislation, 
with  a  numerical  index  of  the  legislative 
enactments  thus  included. 

In  general,  the  administration  of  social 
and  labor  legislation  in  Brazil  is  carried  on 
entirely  through  the  Ministry  of  Labor, 
Industry,  and  Commerce.  A  Aqao  Social  e 
Economica  do  Ministerio  do  Trabalho,  by 
Paulo  Popfje  {Bolelim  do  Ministerio  do 
Trabalho,  Induslria,  e  Comercio,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Noveml)er  1938,  pp.  345-357) 
gives  an  account  of  the  background  and 
organization  of  the  present  Ministry  of 
Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  with  a 


brief  discu.ssion  of  each  of  the  subordinate 
offices  of  the  Ministry  with  respect  to 
dates  of  establishment,  duties,  etc.  The 
propaganda  work  carried  on  through  its 
publications,  library,  and  meetings  of  an 
educational  character  is  discussed.  Al- 
gunos  Aspectos  de  los  Servicios  del  Trabajoy  de 
la  Legislacion  Social  del  Brasil,"  by  Alfio 
Vezzani  Solar  {Revista  del  Trabajo,  Santiago 
de  Chile,  February  1940,  pp.  7-10)  is  an 
account  by  an  official  of  the  Chilean  lalxDr 
courts.  It  dcscrilies  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Brazilian  Ministerio  do 
Trabalho,  Industria,  e  Comercio,  specifi¬ 
cally  the  Curso  dc  Administragao  Publica 
for  the  training-in-service  of  employees  of 
the  Ministry;  the  Inspectorias  Regionais 
for  the  application  of  the  social  legislation 
throughout  the  Republic;  the  Servigo  dc 
Estatistica  for  the  collection  and  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  social  and  labor  statistics;  the 
Departamento  Nacional  do  Trabalho, 
which  supervises  the  execution  of  social 
legislation  in  the  Federal  District  and  acts 
as  the  central  organ  for  coordination  of 
certain  national  and  international  aspects 
of  lalxir  matters;  the  Conselho  Nacional 
do  Trabalho,  which  is  a  con.sultative  office 
for  public  officials  in  matters  of  labor  and 
social  welfare  and  the  superior  court  of 
justice  of  lalxjr;  the  Procuradoria  do 
Trabalho  attached  to  the  Conselho  Na¬ 
cional  do  Trabalho  for  the  legal  advice  of 
workers,  and  the  Justiga  do  Trabalho  for 
the  administration  of  justice  in  cases 
relating  to  labor  legislation.  O  Ministerio 
do  Trabalho  no  Decenio  do  Governo  do  Sr. 
Getulio  Vargas,  by  Dr.  Waldemar  Falcao 
{legislaqao  do  Trabalho,  Sao  Paulo,  Decem¬ 
ber  1940,  pp.  453-456)  is  a  summary  of  a 
speech  delivered  by  the  Minister  of  Labor 
in  the  series  commemorating  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Vargas,  in  which  are  briefly  sum¬ 
marized  the  development  of  the  Ministry, 
the  organization  of  occupational  associa- 
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lions,  the  protection  of  labor  by  means  of 
the  minimum  wage,  social  insurance, 
private  insurance,  etc.  There  are  some 
statistics  to  show  development  during 
the  decennium. 

The  Brazilian  civil  service,  covering  the 
National  Government,  is  one  of  the  best 
developed  systems  in  Latin  America. 
The  Brazilian  Civil  Service,  by  Fritz  Mor- 
stein  Marx  and  Bryce  Wood  {Inter- 
American  Quarterly,  Washington,  D.  C., 
October  1940,  pp.  42-63)  makes  a  general 
comparison  of  the  civil  service  systems 
developed  in  Prussia,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States;  discusses  the  Brazilian 
civil  service  system  with  respect  to  legal 
foundation,  recruiting,  classification,  pro¬ 
motion,  and  rights  and  duties  of  civil 
servants,  and  evaluates  the  system  as 
operative  at  present. 

The  universal  problem  of  cost  of  living 
has  received  considerable  attention  in  the 
social  and  economic  literature  of  Brazil. 
Josue  de  Castro,  in  Alimentaqao  Racional 
{Bolelim  do  Ministerio  do  Trabalho,  Industria, 
e  Comercio,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  1940, 
pp.  193-223)  describes  briefly  the  offices 
for  the  scientific  study  of  nutrition  of 
workers  in  various  countries;  gives  an 
account  of  nutrition  and  cost  of  living 
studies  made  in  Brazil,  with  some  of  their 


findings;  and  states  the  problem  of 
workers’  nutrition  in  Brazil  and  Govern¬ 
ment  organization  to  attempt  its  solution. 
He  concludes  with  an  account  of  a  low- 
cost  restaurant  in  operation  for  the  benefit 
of  workers.  A  good  account  of  one  cost  of 
living  and  nutrition  study  of  12,106  fami¬ 
lies  living  in  and  near  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
is  Inquerito  sobre  as  Condiqoes  da  Alimentaqao 
Popular  no  Distrito  Federal,  by  Joao  de 
Barros  Barreto,  Josue  de  Castro,  and 
Almir  Castro  {Boletim  do  Ministerio  do 
Trabalho,  Industria,  e  Comercio,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  December  1938,  pp.  263-284, 
and  January  1939,  pp.  298-324).  It  was 
based  on  questionnaires  prepared  with 
the  assistance  of  trained  workers  from 
September  1936  to  October  1937,  and 
gives  an  account  and  analysis  of  the  study, 
reproducing  forms  used.  A  general  work, 
entitled  A  Alimentagao  da  Classe  Obreira 
de  S.  Paulo,  by  Oscar  Egidio  de  Araujo 
(Sao  Paulo,  Departamento  de  Cultura, 
1940,  which  was  not  examined  by  this 
writer,  but  written  up  from  review)  states 
the  problem  of  the  proper  nutrition  of  the 
Brazilian  working  class,  compares  the 
basic  principles  of  a  good  ration  w'ith  the 
results  of  nutrition  studies  made  in  Sao 
Paulo,  and  suggests  improvements  in  the 
situation. 


GENERALISSIMO  RAFAEL  L.  TRUJILLO  MOLINA 

He  was  elected  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  the  term  ending  August 
16,  1947,  and  assumed  office  May  18,  1942. 


Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo  Molina 

Newly  elected  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic 


The  general  elections  for  the  1942-1947 
term  held  in  the  Dominican  Republic  May 
16,  1942,  were  characterized  by  the  fact 
that  women  cast  their  votes  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Generalissimo  Rafael  Leonidas 
Trujillo,  the  only  candidate,  who  had  been 
influential  in  securing  this  reform,  was 
again  elected  to  fill  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Generalissimo  Trujillo  was  born  in  San 
Cristobal  October  24,  1891,  son  of  Don 
Jose  Trujillo  Valdez  and  Dona  Julia 
Molina  de  Trujillo  Valdez.  He  received 
his  primary  and  secondary  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  San  Cristobal  and 
Santo  Domingo.  He  later  attended  the 
Centro  de  Ensenanza  Militar;  he  has  also 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  honoris  causa 
from  the  University  of  Santo  Domingo. 
The  Generalissimo  married  Dona  Maria 
de  los  Angeles  Martinez,  and  they  have 
two  children. 

His  military  career  began  in  1918,  when 
he  received  his  commission  as  second  lieu¬ 
tenant.  He  advanced  steadily  during  the 
next  decade  until  he  became,  in  1929, 
General  of  Division;  in  1932  he  was  made 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army. 

The  Generalissimo  served  as  President  of 
the  Republic  for  the  two  terms  1930-1934 
and  1934-1938.  His  eight  years  in  the 
Presidency  saw  many  improvements  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  recognition  of 


the  nation  abroad,  the  building  of  in¬ 
numerable  hospitals,  schools,  roads, 
bridges,  and  libraries,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  the  capital  city,  badly  damaged  by 
hurricane  in  1930,  were  some  of  his 
undertakings. 

In  1938  Generalissimo  Trujillo  refused 
the  presidential  nomination.  However,  he 
continued  to  play  an  important  role  and 
exercise  great  influence  in  Dominican  gov¬ 
ernmental  affairs,  having  been  granted  the 
Supreme  Command  of  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

Since  1932  the  Generalissimo  has  been 
the  leader  of  the  Dominican  Party.  On 
January  15,  1942,  that  party  unanimously 
nominated  him  as  candidate  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  for  the  1942-1947  term  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that,  in  the  face  of  present 
world  conditions,  he  was  the  only  Do¬ 
minican  capable  of  directing  the  country’s 
destinies.  The  Trujillo  Party  also  sup¬ 
ported  the  nomination;  and  both  parties 
voiced  the  opinion  that,  because  of  the 
emergency,  he  should  become  President 
immediately  following  the  elections.  On 
May  18,  President  Manuel  de  Jesus 
Troncoso  de  la  Concha  resigned  his  post; 
and  the  newly  elected  President,  who  as 
Secretary  of  War  and  Navy  was  next  in 
the  presidential  succession,  took  the  oath 
of  office,  thereby  taking  over  the  duties  he 
would  ordinarily  not  have  assumed  until 
August  16. 
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Alfonso  Lopez 

The  Mew  President 
of  Colombia 

Presidential  elections  for  the  1942-46 
term  were  held  in  Colombia  May  3,  1942. 
Dr.  Alfonso  Lopez,  eminent  statesman  who 
held  the  office  of  President  from  1934  to 
1938,  was  elected  by  a  vast  majority. 

Dr.  Lopez,  who  assumed  office  .August  7 
of  this  year,  is  a  prominent  national  and 
international  figure  whose  name  is  well 
known  in  America  for  the  outstanding  work 
he  has  carried  on  in  each  of  the  many 
fields  in  which  he  has  been  active — politics, 
diplomacy,  international  conferences,  pres¬ 
idency — benefiting  his  own  country  and 
furthering  inter-American  relations.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  previous  term  he  proved  that  he 
possessed  great  qualities  as  a  statesman 
and  leader  and  was  able  to  bring  about  a 
noticeable  change  in  Colombian  social 
and  economic  life. 

Dr.  Lopez’  first  presidency  marked  a 
step  forward  for  Colombia,  placing  her 
in  a  position  of  greater  prosperity  and  of 
moral  and  material  progress  through  tax 
and  agrarian  reform,  the  impulse  given 
to  agriculture,  industry,  and  mining,  the 
development  of  institutions  for  social  wel¬ 
fare  and  the  recognition  of  workers’ 
rights,  the  effectiveness  of  free  .suffrage,  the 
policy  of  peace  with  all  nations  and  con¬ 
fraternity  with  the  sister  republics,  and 
the  guarantee  of  national  progress  in  all 
fields. 

The  distinguished  leader  who  will  once 
again  direct  the  destinies  of  the  Colombian 
Republic  was  born  in  Honda,  January  31, 
1886.  His  parents  were  Den  Pedro  A. 
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Lopez  and  Dona  Rosario  Pumarejo  de 
Lopez. 

After  completing  his  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  in  his  native  land.  Dr.  Lopez  con¬ 
tinued  his  studies  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  specializing  in  political 
economy  and  finance.  While  he  was  still 
very  young  he  entered  the  New  York 
branch  of  his  father’s  business,  but  later 
returned  to  Bogota  to  devote  himself  to 
family  business  and  interests. 

In  1910  he  was  elected  Liberal  deputy  to 
the  Assembly  from  the  Department  of 
Tolima.  After  that  he  spent  several  years 
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engaged  in  newspaper  work  and  banking 
and  commercial  affairs,  but  in  1929  he 
again  returned  to  politics  in  order  to 
advocate  the  nomination  of  a  liberal 
candidate  for  President  of  the  Republic. 
His  efforts  were  rewarded  by  the  nomina¬ 
tion  and  subsequent  election  to  that  office 
of  the  eminent  statesman  Dr.  Enrique 
Olaya  Herrera,  the  first  Liberal  president 
in  almo.st  50  years. 

Next  Dr.  Lopez  went  to  London,  where 
he  brilliantly  filled  the  post  of  represen¬ 
tative  from  his  country  to  Great  Britain 
and  served  as  delegate  to  the  Economic 
Conference  of  1933.  Having  returned  to 
Bogota  shortly  thereafter,  when  the  Leticia 
question  was  still  pending,  he  remembered 
that  in  the  British  capital  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  General  Oscar  Benavides. 
The  latter  had  just  become  President  of 
Peru,  and  he  agreed  to  receive  a  visit 
from  Dr.  Lopez,  who,  acting  entirely  as  a 
private  individual,  discussed  the  question 
with  him.  A  few  days  later  a  preliminary 
agreement,  which  put  an  end  to  hostilities, 
was  signed;  and  the  following  year  the 
Rio  Protocol  definitely  settled  the  con¬ 
troversy.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Dr. 
Lopez’  initiative  greatly  influenced  and 
contributed  to  the  happy  conclusion  of  the 
matter. 

At  the  end  of  that  same  year  Dr.  Lopez 
was  chairman  of  the  Colombian  delegation 
to  the  Seventh  Pan  American  Conference 
in  Montevideo,  where  he  was  recognized 
as  an  outstanding  figure. 

In  February  of  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  President  of  Colombia  for  the  first 
time. 

Dr.  Lopez’  most  recent  triumph  has  been 
widely  acclaimed  not  only  in  Colombia 
but  in  the  other  American  countries.  An 
editorial  in  a  Peruvian  newspaper 
heralded  the  event  as  one  of  great  signif¬ 
icance  in  the  future  of  all  the  American 
nations,  describing  the  newly  elected 


President  as  “a  man  of  firm  principles 
and  deep  convictions,  sincerely  eager  that 
the  mandates  of  history  shall  be  fulfilled 
through  democratic  institutions.” 

Shortly  before  President  Lopez  took 
office,  he  visited  the  United  States  at  the 
invitation  of  President  Roosevelt,  who  en¬ 
tertained  him  at  the  W’hite  House.  The 
President-elect  also  went  to  several  other 
cities,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  factories  and  other  plants  engaged 
in  the  war  effort  of  the  United  States. 

While  in  Washington  Senor  Lopez  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  In  welcoming  the  distinguished 
guest,  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  and  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  said; 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  extend  to 
you,  in  the  name  of  my  colleagues  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board,  a  most  cordial  and  hearty  welcome  to 
the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  has  during  recent 
years  made  a  notable  contribtuion  to  the  solidarity 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  has  given  vigor¬ 
ous  leadership  at  inter-American  conferences  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  inter-.\merican  coofiera- 
tive  system.  It  has  taken  effective  measures  to 
crush  subversive  activities  designed  against  the 
integrity  of  Colombia  and  to  implement  the  un¬ 
dertakings  reached  at  inter- American  conferences 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  security  of  the  American 
Republics. 

In  the  formulation  and  development  of  Colom¬ 
bian  pwlicy  you,  Mr.  President,  have  already 
made  significant  contribution.  You  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  to  a  solution  a  dispute  that 
threatened  the  peace  in  South  America.  You 
demonstrated  by  your  own  actions  at  the  Monte¬ 
video  Conference  as  well  as  by  the  views  expressed 
by  the  delegates  whom  you  sent  to  the  Lima  Con¬ 
ference  your  staunch  advocacy  of  a  policy  of  inter- 
Amcrican  cooperation  in  which  all  contribute  and 
all  share.  We  are  happy  that  during  the  next 
four  years  you  will  once  again  be  directing  the 
affairs  of  Colombia,  because  of  our  knowledge 
that  the  policy  of  collaboration,  initiated  by  you 
in  your  first  presidency  and  made  positive  and 
affirmative  by  your  successor,  will  continue  to  be 
the  cornerstone  of  Colombia’s  foreign  policy. 
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Personally,  I  recall  with  great  pleasure  my  close 
association  with  you  in  the  work  of  the  Seventh 
International  Conference  of  American  States  at 
Montevideo  in  1933.  The  important  part  which 
you  played  there  contributed  toward  making  that 
Conference  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  inter- 
American  relations. 

We  welcome  you,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  as 
one  of  the  great  workers  in  the  cause  of  continental 
solidarity.  We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be 
given  the  health  and  strength  to  carry  forward 
the  great  work  with  which  your  name  is  so  closely 
associated. 

The  President-elect  of  Colombia  replied: 

Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  Genti.emen: 

Eight  years  have  elapsed  since  I  had  the  honor 
to  receive  for  the  first  time  the  welcome  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
The  declarations  formulated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  Montevideo  Conference  had  only 
recently  been  enunciated;  declarations  which 
marked  not  only  a  new  direction  in  American 
relations,  but  established  the  bases  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  jxjlicy  of  continental  solidarity. 
This  policy — the  jxilicy  of  the  Good  Neighbor — 
later  received  an  abrupt  impulse  in  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  in  Europe,  which  stimulated  the 
countries  of  America  to  undertake,  by  common 
agreement,  the  study  and  solution  of  the  problems 
arising  out  of  the  world  conflict  and  to  seek 
solutions  for  those  that  will  arise  in  the  subsequent 
period  of  p)eace. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  collaborate 
with  Mr.  Hull  in  the  first  phases  of  this  pKilicy 
and,  later,  in  my  capacity  as  President  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  in  the  negotiations  that  culminated  in  the 
Commercial  Treaty  between  the  two  countries, 
which  constituted  one  of  the  happiest  expressions 
of  liljcral  treatment  in  customs  matters  of  which 
you,  Mr.  .Secretary,  have  been  the  distinguished 
exponent  in  the  United  States.  I  also  had  the 
privilege  of  contributing  to  the  work  of  the 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  held  at 
Buentjs  Aires  on  the  initiative  of  President 
Roosevelt,  and  at  which  the  delegates  of  the 
Colombian  Ciovernment  presented  a  project  for 
a  Ix-ague  of  American  Nations  which  contem¬ 
plated  some  of  the  bases  of  joint  continental 
action  sul>s<-quently  accepted  first  at  the  con¬ 
ferences  of  Lima  and  Panama,  and  later  at 
Habana  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Day  by  day  the  bonds  uniting  the  nations  of 
the  Americas  multiply  and  strengthen,  all  of 
which  leads  us  to  believe  they  will  soon  have  a 
significance  and  an  importance  which  could  not 
have  been  forseen  when  the  war  began  in  Europe. 
This  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  hopeful  aspect 
of  the  situation  through  which  we  are  passing, 
and  it  justifies  the  optimism  with  which  we  await 
the  advent  of  peace. 

The  world  conflict  is  creating  for  us  a  clear 
conception  of  our  present  needs  and  future  aspira¬ 
tions.  Out  of  the  difficulties  through  which  we 
are  now  passing  are  slowly  emerging  the  bases 
of  a  continental  organization.  When  Europe 
begins  to  repair  the  destruction  wrought  by  Axis 
armies,  testing  the  new  forms  of  political  and 
economic  organization  which  must  replace  those 
in  effect  prior  to  1939,  the  wisdom  of  the  New 
World  will  make  itself  evident  through  the  in- 
ffuence  of  the  democratic  institutions  which  it 
adopted  and  which  it  has  been  pe'^fetting  since 
it  achieved  indejjendence.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  there  will  begin  the  task  of  recon¬ 
struction,  which  will  jjcrforcc  continue  for  many 
years  because  of  the  adverse  circumstances 
created  by  the  predominance  of  force.  On  this 
side,  the  task  will  be  one  of  development  with  all 
the  energy  which  Americans,  both  North  and 
South,  have  used  to  assure  to  themselves  the 
enjoyment  of  the  advantages  of  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  fact  that  the  strongest  of  the  nations 
comprising  the  Pan  American  Union  is  inspired 
by  sentiments  of  generosity,  understanding,  and 
a  real  feeling  of  continental  solidarity,  such  as 
have  characterized  the  mobilization  ofitsenergiesto 
achieve  its  avowed  aims  in  this  war,  is  a  guarantee 
on  which  we  can  rely  that  the  sacrifices  and  tribu¬ 
lations  of  the  present  will  be  amply  compensated. 

As  for  myself,  I  feel  a  singular  satisfaction  in 
being  associated  once  again  in  such  fruitful 
activity,  and  in  knowing  that  I  can  add  my 
efforts  to  those  of  the  ones  who  are  carrying  the 
responsibility  of  orienting  and  making  effective, 
in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  the  historic  mission  of 
the  countries  of  this  Continent,  thus  contributing 
my  share  to  the  cause  of  Pan  American  democracy. 

I  need  hardly  say,  in  conclusion,  that  my 
second  administration,  like  my  first,  will  be  in¬ 
spired  by  Ix-st  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
sister  republics  so  ably  represented  here  by  you, 
Mr.  Secretary  of  .State,  and  by  the  Chiefs  of  the 
diplomatic  missions  accredited  to  Washington. 


Relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Guatemala 
during  the  Epoch  of  Justo  Rufino  Barrios 

J.  FRED  RIPPY 

Professor  of  American  History,  The  University  of  Chicago 


Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Guatemala  were  intimate  during  the  four¬ 
teen  years  following  the  seizure  of  the 
Guatemalan  government  by  Miguel 
Garcia  Granados  and  Justo  Rufino  Barrios 
in  1871.  These  two  leaders  owed  the 
success  of  their  thrust  for  power  in  con¬ 
siderable  measure  to  Remington  and 
Winchester  rifles  imported  from  the  United 
States  and  therefore  had  good  reason  from 
the  outset  to  appreciate  the  technological 
achievements  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  neigh¬ 
bor.  Barrios  promptly  lx*gan  to  admire 
the  skill,  energy,  and  industry  of  the 
United  States.  His  attitude  toward  the 
North  Americas,  as  he  called  them,  soon 
became  one  of  cordial  esteem.  He  was 
eager  for  their  collalx)ration  in  the  mcxlern- 
ization  of  Guatemala.  He  wished  also  to 
obtain  their  aid  in  the  settlement  of  a 
boundary  dispute  with  Mexico  and  for  his 
cherished  plan  to  weld  the  five  republics 
of  Central  America  into  a  single  nation. 

Barrios  was  not  a  man  who  expected 
favors  for  nothing.  He  assumed  that 
reciprocity  would  be  required.  He  ex- 
j^cted  to  win  the  support  of  the  United 
States  by  giving  assistance  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  naval  bases  and  a  canal  route  and 
by  offering  North  .Xmericans  profitable 
opportunities  for  investing  their  money 
and  talents  in  Guatemala. 

It  is  unnece.ssary  to  tlwell  upon  the 


strategic  aspect  of  these  relationships. 
Barrios  offered  to  cede  Ocos  Bay  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Guatemala  to  the  United 
States  for  a  naval  base.  He  also  revealed 
a  disposition  to  lend  his  aid  in  effecting 
the  acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  the 
Bay  Islands  from  Honduras  and  a  canal 
concession  from  Nicaragua.  That  part  of 
the  story  is  fairly  well  known.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  deal 
with  a  neglected  phase  of  the  subject  and 
to  present  a  summary  of  the  important 
economic  relations  of  the  two  countries 
during  the  Barrios  period. 

The  inventions  of  technology  began  to 
flow  from  the  United  States  into  some 
parts  of  Latin  .\merica  l)eforc  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  By  the  1870’s 
and  1880’s  the  stream  had  expanded.  It 
was  flowing  not  merely  into  Mexico  but 
had  reached  Guatemala  and  the  countries 
lieyond.  No  large  sums  of  North  American 
capital  were  involved,  for  a  surplus  had 
not  yet  accumulated.  The  investment  was 
mainly  one  of  skill  in  technology  and 
business  management. 

When  Garcia  Granados  and  Barrios 
took  charge  of  the  Guatemalan  govern¬ 
ment  early  in  1871,  Guatemala  had  no 
railways,  no  steamboats  on  its  lakes  and 
rivers,  no  plumbing  installations,  little 
agricultural  machinery,  no  barbed  wire 
fences,  no  telegraphs,  and  of  course  no 
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THE  JUSTO  RUFINO  BARRIOS  STATUE,  GUATEMALA  CITY 

This  monument  was  erected  by  the  people  of  Guatemala  in  recognition  of  Barrios’ 
tireless  efforts  toward  his  country’s  improvement  and  development  from  1871  until  his 

death  in  188S. 


telephones  or  electric  lights,  Ix^cause  elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  telephones  had  not  Ijeen 
invented.  When  Barrios  was  killed  on 
the  field  of  battle  in  April  1885,  all  these 
technological  devices  had  Ixien  intro¬ 
duced  through  his  efforts  and  tho.se  of  his 
Guatemalan  colleagues  with  the  help  of 
foreigners,  csjiccially  North  Americans. 

Minor  activities  and  contributions  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  may  Ije 
dismissed  with  a  few  sentences.  A  physi¬ 
cian  from  the  United  States  had  charge 
of  the  army  hospital  m  Guatemala  City. 
A  police  expert  from  New  York  assisted  in 
the  training  and  reorganization  of  the 
Guatemalan  police  force.  Captain  V.  S. 
Storm,  aided  by  a  special  tariff  concession, 
labored  energetically  to  introduce  barl>ed 
wire  fence.  He  also  imported  machinery 
for  the  coffee,  rice,  and  sugar  cane  indus¬ 


tries  as  well  as  other  modern  farming 
implements.  Captain  Robert  Clevcs  estab¬ 
lished  in  Guatemala  a  model  diversified 
farm,  importing  from  the  United  States 
such  recent  inventions  as  gang-plows, 
planters,  cultivators,  reapers,  mowers,  and 
threshers  and  such  animals  as  Jersey  cows. 
Merino  sheep,  and  Berkshire  hogs.  The 
animals  were  brought  from  California, 
where  Rollin  P.  Saxe  was  busily  engaged 
in  persuading  Guatemalan  visitors  to 
introduce  into  their  country  the  best 
breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
fowls.  W.  J.  Forsyth  was  granted  a  sub¬ 
sidy  by  Barrios  for  assisting  in  the  impor¬ 
tation  and  cultivation  of  cinchona  trees, 
the  source  of  quinine.*  Dr.  John  Protherve 

*  This  project  has  been  revived  in  recent  years,  and 
there  are  now  promising  experimental  plantations  in 
Guatemala.  They  are  of  especial  interest  now  that 
East  Indian  sources  of  quinine  are  shut  of. — Editor. 
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of  California  was  ^ivcn  land  for  an  ostrich 
farm  and  a  reward  of  250  pesos  for  each 
ostrich  introduced.  Engineers  from  the 
United  States  were  employed  in  surveying 
the  boundary  lietvveen  Guatemala  and 
Mexico. 

In  the  field  of  public  utilities  citizens 
of  the  United  States  made  significant 
contributions.  This  was  emphatically  true 
in  the  case  of  railway  construction. 

The  first  line  of  telegraph  was  built 
in  Guatemala  in  1873.  It  connected 
Guatemala  City  with  the  Pacific  port  of 
San  Jose,  passing  through  a  number  of 
intervening  towms  on  the  way.  By  1882 
Guatemala  had  more  than  1,200  miles 
of  telegraph  wire  and  over  sixty  offices. 
•Mthough  Stanley  McNider,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  a  Canadian,  is  entitled  to 
more  credit  for  the  system  than  any  other 
foreigner,  a  good  deal  of  the  mileage  was 
constructed  by  experts  from  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  railways. 
By  the  early  1880’s  Guatemala  had  the 
benefit  of  a  cable  connection  with  the 
outside  world  through  the  port  of  Liber- 
tad,  El  Salvador.  This  connection  was 
provided  by  the  Central  and  South 
American  Telegrajih  Company,  a  cor¬ 
poration  located  in  the  United  States. 
By  virtue  of  an  agreement  signed  with 
Jacob  A.  Scrymscr,  the  president  of  this 
company,  on  January  13,  1880,  Barrios 
obtained  a  voice  in  the  fixing  of  rates  in 
return  for  the  use  of  Guatemala’s  terri¬ 
torial  waters. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  played 
an  important  part  in  the  modernization 
of  Guatemala  City.  Californians  installed 
a  system  of  street  lighting  in  1879,  using 
naphtha  gas;  but  the  system  was  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  their  contract  was  revoked 
in  1881.  Electric  lights  were  installed  in 
1884-1885  by  Guatemalans  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  foreign  experts.  The  leading 
spirit  in  this  enterprise  was  a  Polish 


engineer  named  Piatkowski,  who  may 
have  been  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  telephone  system  was 
establi.shed  in  1885  by  a  company  com¬ 
posed  of  Guatemalans  and  Californians. 
Barrios  had  granted  the  concession  to 
Roderico  Toledo  and  other  Guatemalans; 
the  manager  of  the  company  was  J.  D. 
Tracy.  The  street  railways  were  con¬ 
structed  by  J.  B.  Bunting  and  D.  P.  Fenner, 
probably  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
under  a  contract  dated  August  6,  1878. 
The  horse  cars  began  to  move  in  October 
1882;  and  by  March  1,  1885  the  system 
embraced  nearly  five  miles  of  trackage. 
Under  a  contract  signed  on  July  12, 
1883,  Roderico  Toledo  assumed  responsi¬ 
bility  for  improving  the  waterworks  of 
the  Guatemalan  capital  city  and  installing 
a  sewer  system.  It  is  likely  that  he  organ¬ 
ized  a  company  consisting  of  foreigners 
as  well  as  nationals  and  employed  North 
American  experts.  Toledo  had  intimate 
contacts  with  California,  which  he  visited 
frequently,  and  since  he  had  associated 
Californians  with  himself  and  other  Guate¬ 
malans  in  the  telephone  company,  it 
seems  logical  that  he  should  also  have 
employed  Californians  in  connection  with 
this  new  system  of  water  supply  and  sew¬ 
erage. 

C'onstruclion  engineers  from  the  United 
States  had  charge  of  all  railway  building 
in  Guatemala  during  the  whole  of  the 
Barrios  epoch.  Hardly  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  of  railroad  were  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  the  dictator’s  death; 
but  railway  construction  in  Guatemala 
was  not  an  easy  task,  and  well  over  four 
hundred  additional  miles  were  projected. 
Although  the  first  contracts  were  signed 
in  the  early  1870’s,  construction  did  not 
begin  until  1878. 

The  first  Guatemalan  railway  opened 
to  traffic  w'as  a  short  line  of  approximately 
twenty-six  miles  between  San  Jose  and 
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Escuintla.  It  was  built  under  a  contract 
signed  with  William  Nanne  on  April  7, 
1877,  and  was  completed  in  June  1880. 
The  enterprise  was  given  a  government 
guaranty  of  a  net  return  of  fifteen  percent 
annually  on  a  million  pesos;  but  in  con¬ 
sideration  for  government  advances  for 
construction  this  guaranty  was  surren¬ 
dered  in  1880.  The  railway  was  owned 
and  operated  by  a  corporation  organized 
by  Nanne  in  California;  the  Guatemala 
Central  Railway  Company. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  this  railway 
was  Guatemala  City,  some  46  miles  beyond 
Escuintla;  and  on  July  13,  1880,  William 
Nanne  and  Lewis  Schlessinger  signed  a 
contract  to  build  this  line.  Guatemala 
agreed  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  125,000 
pesos  a  year  for  twenty-five  years  and  to 
advance  half  a  million  pesos  at  once  in 
treasury  certificates.  A  grant  of  1,500 
caballerias  (a  Guatemalan  caballeria  was 
at  that  time,  at  least,  the  equivalent  of 
nearly  112  acres)  of  public  lands  was  also 
included.  The  surveys  already  had  been 
made  by  Albert  J.  Scherzer,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  railway  was 
virtually  completed  four  years  later.  At 
any  rate,  the  first  train  made  the  run  from 
San  Jose  to  Guatemala  City  in  July  1884, 
with  Barrios  on  board.  In  the  meantime, 
the  two  lines,  some  seventy-two  miles  in 
length,  had  been  consolidated  under  a 
single  corporation,  the  Central  American 
Pacific  Railway  and  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  New 
York  corporation;  but  it  was  largely 
owned  by  Archer  P.  Huntington,  Leland 
Stanford,  and  C'harles  Crocker,  who  were 
noted  for  the  construction  of  the  western 
portions  of  the  Central  and  Southern 
Pacific  Railways  of  the  United  States. 
The  use  of  the  word  transportation  in  the 
company’s  name  probably  forecast  steam¬ 
boat  aspirations.  On  July  7,  1884,  the 
corporation  obtained  from  Guatemala  a 
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contract  for  placing  a  steamboat  on  Lake  i 
Amatitlan  and  erecting  a  hotel  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake. 

Before  the  first  steam  locomotive  puffed 
into  Guatemala  City  to  the  excitement  and  ^ 
rejoicing  of  the  residents,  another  short 
railway  had  been  constructed  in  Guate-  L 
mala  by  engineers  of  the  United  States,  t 
It  was  a  road  some  twenty-seven  miles 
long  between  the  Pacific  port  of  Cham-  [ 
perico  and  the  rich  coffee  region  around  l 
Retalhuleu.  On  March  12,  1881,  J.  H.  f 
Lyman,  D.  P.  Fenner,  and  J.  B.  Bunting  [ 
obtained  a  contract  to  build  this  railway. 

The  Barrios  government  agreed  to  pay  a 
subsidy  of  700,000  pesos  and  to  grant  the 
contractors  1,000  caballerias  of  public  lands 
to  be  chosen  anywhere  in  the  country. 

The  line  was  finished  and  opened  to  traffic 
on  July  4,  1883.  It  was  built  by  Thomas 
Bell  of  Falker,  Bell  and  Company,  located  ~ 
in  San  Francisco,  California,  and  Sanford 
Robinson  was  a  prominent  memljer  of  the  [. 
company.  The  railroad  was  owned  and  I 
managed  by  the  Champerico  and  North¬ 
ern  Transportation  Company,  a  Califor-  h 
nia  corporation. 

What  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  a  far 
more  important  railway  enterprise  than  _ 
any  hitherto  undertaken  in  Guatemala  \ 
was  envisaged  in  a  contract  signed  by  t 
Barrios  with  Ulysses  S.  Grant  on  October 
6,  1882,  while  the  Guatemalan  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  was  in  the  United  States.  Grant  I 
and  his  associates  already  had  secured  a 
railway  concession  from  the  Mexican  | 
government,  and  the  purpose  of  this 
Guatemalan  contract  was  to  obtain  an 
extension  across  Central  America.  Grant 
agreed  to  construct  250  miles  of  railroad  | 
in  Guatemala  within  two  and  a  half  years  j 
from  the  time  his  Mexican  line  reached  the  1 
Guatemalan  frontier;  but  the  severe  finan-  I 
cial  reverses  soon  encountered  by  the 
Civil  War  general  resulted  in  failure  to 
carry  out  his  railway  enterprises.  I 
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A  rail  connection  between  Guatemala 
City  and  Guatemala's  Atlantic  coast  was 
a  project  dear  to  the  heart  of  Barrios.  He 
had  initiated  plans  for  such  a  railway  as 
early  as  1880  and  had  tried  in  vain  to 
raise  a  loan  in  France.  Later  he  levied 
a  head  tax  on  nearly  every  adult  male  in 
Guatemala  and  collected  sufficient  funds 
to  pay  a  railway  commission,  make  sur¬ 
veys,  and  begin  construction.  Sylvanus 
Miller,  a  North  American,  headed  the 
corps  of  engineers  which  sur\eyed  the 
route.  In  1884  Barrios  approved  two 
contracts  for  building  the  main  line  and 
its  branches,  the  total  length  of  the  railroad 
being  estimated  at  some  240  miles.  The 
first  contract  was  signed  on  May  1,  1884 
with  Tully  R.  Cornick,  who  represented 
the  construction  firm  of  Shea,  Cornick 
and  Company  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
This  company  agreed  to  build  a  pier  at 


Puerto  Barrios  on  the  Caribbean  and  to 
construct  62  miles  of  track  starting  from 
that  port,  which  recently  had  been  named 
in  honor  of  the  Guatemalan  statesman. 
The  contractors  were  to  receive  30,000 
pesos  in  cash  for  each  mile  constructed 
and  accepted  by  the  Barrios  government. 
Seven  days  later  a  contract  was  signed  with 
J.  H.  Lyman  and  J.  B.  Gordon  of  New 
York,  who  assumed  responsibility  for 
building  the  entire  railroad,  including  the 
part  already  assigned  to  the  Tennessee 
construction  company  and  payment  of 
this  company  for  its  work.  Lyman  and 
Gordon  were  to  receive  50,000  pesos  in 
Guatemalan  bonds  for  each  mile  of  rail¬ 
way  constructed  in  connection  with  the 
entire  enterprise.  They  were  also  granted 
2,500  caballerias  of  public  lands,  which 
were  to  be  selected  when  the  railway  was 
finished  and  accepted  by  the  Guatemalan 


OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  NORTHERN  RAILROAD  AT  GUATEMALA  CITY 

The  completion  of  this  railroad,  constructed  through  a  difficult  and  hazardous  section  of  the  country, 
represented  a  great  advance  in  Guatemalan  transportation. 
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government;  and  they  agreed  to  complete 
the  main  line  and  its  branches  by  June  30, 
1888. 

Lyman  and  Gordon  also  obtained  a 
contract  on  May  12,  1884,  to  build  a 
railroad  from  Coban  to  the  head  of  navi¬ 
gation  on  the  Polochic  River  in  north¬ 
eastern  Guatemala.  They  failed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  their  contracts 
and  both  were  forfeited  early  the  following 
year.  In  fact,  Lyman  and  Gordon  did 
not  even  begin  construction  on  either 
railway,  although  they  are  said  to  have 
organized  in  New  Jersey  a  corporation 
called  the  Guatemalan  Northern  Railway 
Company.  Shea,  Cornick  and  Company 
l>egan  work  soon  after  they  obtained  their 
contract;  but  war  between  Guatemala  and 
El  Salvador,  the  death  of  Barrios,  and 
shortage  of  funds  interrupted  their  oper- 
tions  in  twelve  months  or  so. 

Railway  construction  in  that  part  of 
Guatemala  was  extraordinarily  difficult. 
Heavy  rains,  swamps,  and  matted  jungle 
were  encountered.  The  laborers  intro¬ 
duced  from  New  Orleans  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  by  Shea,  Cornick  and 
C'ompany  were  soon  exhausted  by  humid 
heat  and  tropical  fevers.  The  govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington  sent  a  public  vessel 
to  Puerto  Barrios  in  the  spring  of  1885  to 
bring  some  of  the  victims  back  home. 
Many  others  were  buried  in  Guatemala; 
some  found  employment  in  the  planta¬ 
tions  along  the  Caribbean  coast.  The 
Guatemala  Northern  Railway  was  not 
completed  until  1908. 

Barrios  granted  a  number  of  mining 
concessions  to  North  Americans.  The 
streams  and  hills  of  northeastern  Guate¬ 
mala  contained  considerable  quantities  of 
gold.  William  Friedman  received  two 
concessions,  one  on  May  31,  1881,  and 
another  in  the  same  month  of  the  following 
year.  Thomas  J.  Potts  and  John  W. 
Knight  received  a  similar  concession  on 


July  30,  1883.  Both  covered  placer¬ 
mining  districts  in  the  department  of 
Izabal. 

Barrios  was  eager  to  attract  immigrants 
in  order  to  place  under  cultivation  vast 
stretches  of  rich  but  undeveloped  lands. 
He  preferred  to  attract  them  from  the 
United  States.  He  offered  a  bonus  of 
some  30  acres  to  laborers  on  the  Northern 
Railway  and  made  at  least  a  few  coloniza¬ 
tion  grants  to  North  Americans.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  1882,  Dr.  Byron  H.  Kilbourn 
of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  was  ceded  1 ,800 
hectares  (some  4,500  acres)  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Izabal  on  condition  that  sufficient 
settlers  be  introduced  within  five  years  to 
bring  half  of  the  tract  under  cultivation. 
On  June  21,  1883,  F.  F.  Millen  was 
granted  225  hectares  for  every  hundred 
adult  immigrants  he  might  introduce  from 
abroad,  each  immigrant  receiving  from 
the  Guatemalan  government  a  farm  of 
45  hectares.  On  December  7,  1882, 
Charles  W.  Luck,  representing  the  Trop¬ 
ical  Products  Company  of  Boston,  pur¬ 
chased  a  tract  of  2,000  hectares  at  sixty 
cents  a  hectare,  to  which  he  added  on 
December  17,  1883,  another  block  of 
3,000  hectares  bought  at  the  same  price; 
and  it  w'as  reported  in  1885  that  the  Andes 
Agricultural  Company  had  acquired  250,- 
000  acres.  All  these  lands  were  located 
in  the  departments  of  Izabal,  Livingston, 
or  Alta  Vera  Paz.  Comparatively  few 
settlers  arrived  during  the  Barrios  period; 
but  the  foundations  of  the  future  thriving 
banana  industry  in  eastern  Guatemala 
were  laid  at  this  time. 

On  the  whole,  the  relations  lietween 
Barrios  and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were  mutually  satisfactory.  The  Guate¬ 
malan  government  raised  complaints  re¬ 
garding  accidents  on  the  railway  between 
San  Jose  and  Guatemala  City  and  with 
reference  to  failure  of  the  trains  to  con¬ 
form  to  their  schedules;  but  the  building 
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and  management  of  the  Champerico  and  paid  in  1890.  Citizens  of  the  United 
Northern  did  not  provoke  any  criticism  States  usually  expressed  admiration  for 

and  no  difficulties  were  encountered  with  Barrios  and  Barrios  never  ceased  to  appre- 

reference  to  the  fixing  of  rates  on  either  ciate  and  admire  the  efficiency  and  drive 

road.  The  nullification  of  the  Lyman  of  North  Americans.  Shortly  lx*fore  his 

and  Gordon  concessions  was  in  strict  death  he  proclaimed  his  confidence  in  the 

accord  with  the  terms  of  the  contracts.  United  States  and  declared  his  conviction 

Shea,  Cornick  and  Company  suffered  that  closer  contacts  between  the  people  of 

from  delay  in  the  payment  of  their  ac-  the  two  nations  would  prove  beneficial  in 

counts;  but  an  apparently  fair  and  honor-  every  way  for  Guatemala.  Relations  be- 

able  settlement  was  soon  effected.  The  tween  the  United  States  and  Guatemala 

California  company  which  undertook  to  during  the  Barrios  epoch  were  conducted 

light  the  streets  and  plazas  of  Guatemala  for  the  most  part  in  the  spirit  of  the  Good 

City  with  gas  lost  both  its  contract  and  its  Neighbor,  and  they  seem  to  have  con- 

projicrty;  but  compensation  was  finally  tributed  to  the  welfare  of  both  countries. 


Courtesy  of  the  GustemaUn  Lesatioo.  Wasfaincton.  D.  C. 

INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  LA  AURORA  AIRPORT,  GUATEMALA  CITY 

Transportation  in  Guatemala  today  includes  not  only  rail  and  water  facilities  but  modern  air  lines  and 

landing  fields  as  well. 


Courtesy  of  E.  E.  Valentioi 


Cuscatlan  Bridge 

E.  E.  VALENTINI 


June  6,  1942,  was  a  great  day  in  the 
smallest  of  the  continental  American  re¬ 
publics.  At  10  oclock  in  the  morning, 
His  Excellency  General  Maximiliano  Her¬ 
nandez  Martinez,  President  of  El  Salvador, 
unveiled  the  dedicatory  tablet  at  the 
western  entrance  of  the  Cuscatlan  Bridge, 
thus  opening  the  inaugural  ceremonies 
celebrating  the  completion  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  local  developments  on  the 
Pan  American  Highway,  that  artery  of 
communications  destined  to  diffuse  the  red 
blood  of  international  understanding  on 
the  American  Continent. 

The  tablet  was  impressive  in  its  modest 
simplicity,  at  variance  with  accepted  cus¬ 
tom.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Cuscatlan  Bridge, 

Dream  of  a  century, 

Realized  by  a  leader  of  patriotic  faith 
And  an  industrious  and  virile  people. 

Who  themselves  wished  to  pay  for  this  work 
Uniting  the  Salvadorean  family  even  more 
closely  to  the  rest  of  America, 

With  which  it  aspires  to  form  a  solidary  conti¬ 
nental  democracy. 

The  wording  is  in  running  text  w’ithout 
510 


punctuation;  I  have  translated  it  from  the 
Spanish  and  divided  it  into  its  component 
concepts. 

Both  the  bridge  and  the  river  crossed  by 
it  have  certain  unique  aspects. 

The  Lempa  River  rises  in  Guatemala 
and  flows  southward  into  northwestern 
Salvador.  It  loops  east  to  the  border  of 
Honduras  and  then  turns  abruptly  south 
and  southwestward  through  El  Salvador, 
cutting  the  country  into  three  sections.  On 
innumerable  occasions  the  eastern  and 
western  sections  of  the  country  have  been 
isolated  from  each  other  because  of  flood 
waters.  Comparatively  speaking,  the 
Lempa  has  l)een  like  our  own  Mississippi 
as  it  used  to  be  Ijefore  bridges  and  ferries 
came  into  a  use  which  passes  unperceived 
by  the  younger  generation. 

Heretofore,  El  Salvador’s  network  of 
roads  has  been  sharply  divided  by  the 
Lempa  River  and  its  flood  plain.  To 
drive  or  ride  from  San  Salvador,  the  cap¬ 
ital,  to  the  important  port  of  La  Union  on 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca — terminus  of  all  rail 
communication  between  the  United  States, 
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Mexico,  and  Central  America — has  en¬ 
tailed  crossing  the  Lempa  by  means  of  a 
“tropical  ferry.”  This  delightful  but 
wholly  uneconomical  means  of  crossing 
rivers  is  composed  merely  of  a  wooden 
barge  or  scow  held  in  place  by  an  overhead 
cable  and  propelled  across  the  stream  by 
the  force  of  the  current.  In  the  past, 
many  lives  and  valuable  cargoes  have 
been  lost  by  ferrying.  At  times  traffic  has 
been  delayed  for  days  at  the  landing  place, 
due  to  the  ferry’s  limited  carrying  capacity 
or  to  high  flood  waters  or  both. 

Below  the  Colorado  River,  all  the  way 
to  the  far  end  of  South  America,  very  few 
rivers  of  consequence  empty  into  the 
Pacific.  Some  flow  northward,  one  large 
system  southward.  The  greatest  river  in 


the  world — the  Amazon — runs  eastward; 
the  terrible  African  airs  pick  up  a  fraction 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  moisture-laden 
clouds  strike  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  snow- 
covered  Andes  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
the  Pacific  and  through  the  greatest  drain¬ 
age  basin  in  the  world,  the  transformed 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  flow  back  to  rejoin 
their  parent  body,  in  a  voyage  four 
thousand  miles  in  length. 

As  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
Nature  reserved  for  the  smallest  of  the 
continental  American  republics  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  containing  one  of  the  few 
large  rivers  in  Latin  America  flowing 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean — the  Lempa  River 
in  El  Salvador. 

Three  years  ago,  the  bridge  over  the 
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Courtesy  of  E.  E.  Valentioi 

CUSCATLAn  bridge  in  el  SALVADOR 

This,  the  largest  susjjcnsion  bridge  on  the  direct  route  of  the  Pan  American  Highway,  was  opened  with 

special  ceremonies  June  6,  1942. 
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Courtesy  of  K.  K.  VnleDtini 


FERRY  CROSSING  THE  LEMPA  RIVER 


B<-forc  the  construction  of  the  new  bridge,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Lempa  River  by  means  of  ferries. 


Lcnipa  was  still  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury-old  dream.  And  last  June,  I  had  the 
honor  of  beint^  invited  by  the  President, 
General  Martinez,  to  be  present  at  the 
inauguration  of  this  imposing  proof  of  the 
firmness  of  purpose  of  the  Salvadorean 
government  and  people. 

The  Cuscatlan  Bridge  is  not  a  large 
bridge  as  measured  by  .American  stand¬ 
ards.  Its  total  length  with  approaches  is 
1,350  feet.  Its  value  must  be  measured  by 
the  ferry^  it  replaces  and  its  cflect  u])on  the 
economy  of  the  country.  It  must  be  com¬ 
pared,  not  with  what  we  know  but  with 
what  our  forefathers  saw — the  bridging  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  initiation  of  unin- 
terrujjtcd  traffic  over  a  disheartening 
natural  obstacle. 

And  still,  the  Cuscatlan  has  its  own  fea¬ 
tures.  It  is  the  largest  suspension  bridge 
on  the  direct  route  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway  in  either  North  or  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  probably  the  world’s  longest 
bridge  suspended  by  cable  strands.  These 


strands  are  single  cables  one  and  fifteen- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter— just 
under  two  inches — of  which  there  are 
thirty-two,  sixteen  on  each  side.  Had  the 
bridge  been  a  few  yards  longer  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  hold  it  up  in  that 
manner;  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
bring  special  apparatus  from  the  United 
States  and  spin  large  individual  cables  at 
the  site,  wi'h  all  the  attendant  difficulties. 
1  he  bridge  docs  not  even  join  two  towns 
located  on  opposite  banks;  the  nearest, 
several  miles  back  from  either  end,  are 
now  united  by  a  paved  road  running  over 
a  bridge  which  spans  in  lonely  grandeur  a 
unique  tropical  stream. 

I  should  like  especially  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  dedicatory 
tablet,  the  wording  of  which  is  also 
unusual.  Does  it  indulge  in  self-glorifica¬ 
tion,  no  matter  how  well  deserved?  It 
does  not.  Does  the  bridge  unite  two 
halves  of  a  political  unit,  sejjarated  by  an 
almost  insuperable  barrier  since  the  begin- 
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ning  of  its  existence?  No.  It  unites  the 
country’  as  a  single  entity  even  more 
closely  with  the  rest  of  America,  a  consider¬ 
able  fraction  of  the  earth’s  surface  and 
population.  Does  this  country  aspire  to 
unify  itself  by  means  of  this  bridge?  No; 
it  aspires  to  form  a  solidary  continental 
democracy,  in  conjunction  with  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Brave  and  noble  words!  Do  not  they — 
emanating  from  a  country  of  about  the 
size  of  Kentucky  and  containing  less  than 
two  million  inhabitants — establish  some 
sort  of  precedent  and  set  some  sort  of 
example?  I  believe  they  do.  I  hope  that 
those  responsible  for  such  tablets  may  read 
and  profit.  I  can  even  dare  to  hope  that 
some  well  known  bridge  tablets  may  be 
replaced  by  others. 

In  his  speech  inaugurating  the  Cuscatlan 
Bridge,  President  Martinez  made  an 


interesting  announcement.  The  next 
step  in  the  development  of  his  tiny 
country  is  to  be  a  hydroelectric  plant  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Lempa  River,  for 
the  generation  of  electric  light  and  power 
for  the  entire  country.  While  no  details 
are  available  as  yet,  studies  for  this  project 
are  well  advanced.  The  President  elo¬ 
quently  said,  “A  house  without  light  is  a 
house  without  joy,  without  soul.”  W’hen 
the  people  of  El  Salvador  wanted  a  bridge 
and  were  willing  to  pay  for  it,  they  got  it. 
If  the  people  want  electricity  for  factories 
and  homes  they  will  get  it.  Dreams  can 
be  realized  by  governors  of  patriotic 
faith  and  industrious  and  virile  peoples, 
all  over  the  world. 

When  all  the  circumstances  are  taken 
into  consideration,  the  Lempa  River,  and 
the  Cuscatlan  Bridge  crossing  it,  have  an 
atractivo  all  their  own. 


Earning  and  Living 
in  Colonial  Mexico  City 

II.  Workers  and  Taxes 

C;HESTER  L.  GUTHRIE 
Xational  Archives,  Washington 


Supplying  the  trader  with  many  of  his 
wares,  the  industries  of  17th  century 
Mexico  City  showed  a  very  high  develop¬ 
ment.  The  busy  shops  of  the  artisans 
filled  most  of  the  streets  adjoining  the 
Plaza  Mayor,  and  fairly  hummed  with 
activity.  Guilds,  or  grcmios  as  they  were 
called,  formed  the  backlxtne  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  organization.  They  not  only  afforded 
a  living  for  the  skilled  tabor,  but  gave  em¬ 
ployment  to  many  of  the  lower,  unskilled 
classes.  “The  guilds  of  the  artisans  take 
in  very  many  people,  and  excepting  the 
masters,  the  rest,  which  include  almost  all 
of  the  workers,  are  from  the  different  racial 
mixtures,”  remarked  one  of  the  viceroys  in 
speaking  of  the  general  economic  life. 
Even  the  Indians  found  a  place  in  the 
system. 

If  a  trade  were  considered  important  to 
the  community  and  sufficiently  difficult  to 
learn  so  as  to  require  some  training,  it 
could,  upon  the  petition  of  its  members, 
be  formed  into  a  guild.  An  example  of  the 
starting  of  one  of  these  associations  occurred 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century  when 
the  needle  makers  petitioned  for  a  guild. 
However,  since  there  were  only  three 

This  paper,  under  the  title  “Colonial  Economy:  Trade, 
Industry  and  Labor  in  Seventeenth  Century  Mexico  City," 
originally  appeared  in  “Revista  de  Historia  de  Amiricu" 
A'o.  7,  diciembre  de  1939,  published  by  the  Instituto 
Panamericano  de  Geografta  e  Historia,  Mexico  City. 
It  is  reprinted  here  by  permission  of  the  author  and  editor. 
The  scholarly  Jootnotes,  which  gave  historical  so:trces 
and  additional  details,  have  been  omitted  for  lack  of 
space.  Part  I,  dealing  with  Prices  and  Profits,  appeared 
in  the  Bulletin  for  August,  1942. 
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masters  of  the  art  of  needle  making  in  the 
City  of  Mexico,  it  was  decided  to  give 
them  temporary  rules  for  awhile,  and  in 
the  meantime  to  refer  their  case  to  a 
committee. 

Fifteen  sections  were  included  in  the 
regulations  for  the  needle-makers.  These 
ranged  from  the  procedure  of  examination 
to  the  prices  for  the  various  needles.  First 
it  was  stated  that  there  should  be  an  ex¬ 
aminer  and  inspector  who  should  be  a 
master.  He  was  chosen  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year  by  the  masters  who  owned 
their  own  shops.  However,  until  there 
should  be  at  least  eight  masters,  the  in¬ 
spector  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  government 
regulator  of  elections.  No  one  was  to  prac¬ 
tice  the  trade  without  examination,  and 
any  master  who  came  from  elsewhere  than 
Mexico  City  had  to  get  a  license  from  the 
town  council.  Indians,  mestizos,  Negroes 
and  mulattoes  were  not  to  engage  in  the 
trade  or  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  examina¬ 
tion,  which  was  both  oral  and  practical. 
The  fee  was  six  pesos  paid  to  the  examining 
officials. 

As  for  the  masters,  each  was  allowed  only 
one  shop  apiece.  All  products  had  to  be 
of  excellent  quality,  made  from  the  best 
steel.  No  more  needles  were  to  be  import¬ 
ed  from  Castile,  and  only  licensed  masters 
could  sell  needles.  In  order  to  see  that  all 
of  the  provisions  were  carefully  carried  out, 
the  inspector  was  to  visit  three  times  a  year, 
in  company  with  a  magistrate  and  depu¬ 
ties,  all  of  the  places  of  business.  Further 
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regulations  were  that  in  case  a  master  who 
was  married  should  die,  his  widow  should 
be  allowed  to  continue  the  business  for 
four  years,  or  until  she  remarried.  Prices 
were  set  at  so  many  needles  a  real.  Eight 
sewing  needles,  six  tailor  needles,  four 
surgeon  needles,  four  silk-workers’  needles, 
four  cobblers’  needles,  or  four  muleteers’ 
needles  were  given  for  a  real.  In  this  way 
was  launched,  in  the  manner  usual  to 
affairs  of  its  kind,  one  of  the  many  guilds 
of  Mexico  City. 

From  time  to  time  the  regulations  for  a 
guild  became  antiquated.  This  was  the 
case  of  the  silk  and  velvet  weavers,  or  arte 
mayor,  as  the  trade  was  called.  The  mas¬ 
ters  of  this  guild  asked  that  they  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  raise  the  examining  fee.  Since 
the  time  when  the  silk  and  velvet  workers 
had  been  organized,  their  officers  and  cele¬ 
brations  had  so  increased  that  the  ten 
pesos  fee  was  not  considered  enough.  In 
fact,  since  the  three  examiners,  the  public 
notary,  and  the  majordomo  got  only  one- 
third  of  the  ten  pesos,  for  two-thirds  were 
allotted  to  the  general  fund,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  officials  got  less  than  a  peso 
each  for  the  two-day  ordeal.  Conse¬ 
quently,  a  forty  pesos  fee  was  asked,  and 
granted  by  the  city.  All  of  this,  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  period,  was  published 
through  the  streets  by  the  town  criers, 
shouting  out  the  new'  conditions,  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  penalties  for  not  being  ex¬ 
amined. 

School  teachers  had  their  guild  as  well. 
They  had  their  masters,  examiners,  and 
inspectors.  Likewise  they  attempted  to 
keep  their  ordinances  in  step  with  chang¬ 
ing  conditions.  Their  aims  were  to  use 
precept  and  example  to  obtain  the  best 
development  of  the  children.  This  was  to 
be  done  by  having  the  teachers  scientific 
in  attitude,  wholesome  in  living,  pacific  in 
actions,  and  married.  Unmarried  men 
were  not  even  to  be  examined  for  admit¬ 


tance  to  the  profession,  for  it  was  thought 
that  a  woman  was  needed  to  care  for  the 
children’s  health  and  happiness.  Further¬ 
more,  masters  were  to  e.xhibit  only  their 
own  work,  for  it  seemed  that  the  nefarious 
practice  had  arisen  of  buying  the  proper 
quality  of  specimens  for  exhibit,  and  rely¬ 
ing  upon  hired  teachers  in  the  class  room, 
while  the  master  himself  did  not  know  so 
much  as  how  to  write.  The  parents  in  the 
meantime  were  of  the  opinion  that  their 
children  were  getting  the  best  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

At  times  the  power  of  the  guilds  was  a 
danger  to  the  public,  and  yet  at  other 
times  it  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  the 
members  them.selves.  The  bakers,  for 
example,  quite  often  bought  so  heavily  in 
the  grain  market  that  a  shortage  was  felt 
in  the  city.  Prohibitions  upon  having 
more  than  two  days’  supply  in  stock  at 
one  time  were  avoided  by  storing  the  grain 
with  the  millers,  and  having  it  ground 
into  flour  as  was  needed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tradesmen  had  to  submit  often 
to  losses  from  officials  in  order  to  keep  in 
favor  with  the  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Sometimes  bills  of  many  thousand 
pesos  were  incurred  by  high  officials  and 
no  action  could  be  taken  until  the  debtor's 
death,  for  besides  the  danger  of  bringing 
down  on  the  tradesman’s  head  the  ire  of 
the  powerful,  there  was  no  magistrate  be¬ 
fore  whom  it  was  possible  to  get  justice. 
One  baker  put  in  a  claim  for  9,000  pesos 
on  the  estate  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
audiencia — a  great  governing  body  second 
only  to  the  viceroy  as  a  power  in  Mexico 
City. 

Constant  vigilance  was  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  trade  organizations.  Not  only 
were  there  cases  of  fraud  and  unfair  prac¬ 
tices  within  the  membership,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  unauthorized  piersons  might  absorb 
some  of  the  business  illegally.  The  makers 
of  wine  containers  complained  in  1614  that 
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a  number  of  “unauthorized  and  incomjie- 
tent”  people  had  entered  the  business. 

Sometimes,  as  was  to  be  expected,  com¬ 
plaints  were  made  with  little  foundation 
other  than  a  desire  to  maintain  a  complete 
monopoly.  The  silk  guild  attempted  to 
bring  the  production  of  floss  silk  under  its 
control.  However,  such  a  move  affected 
the  rich  merchants;  so  the  attempt  was 
checked.  The  large  dealers  had  lx?en  let¬ 
ting  much  of  their  silk  for  floss  out  to  the 
Indians  and  the  poor  to  Ire  finished.  Since 
there  was  no  question  of  weaving  or  spin¬ 
ning,  but  only  one  of  straightening  out  the 
strands,  the  cumlx'rsome  system  of  guild 
examination  and  supervision  seemed  un¬ 
necessary. 

In  case  an  artisan  was  a  newcomer  to 
Mexico  City,  he  had  to  obtain  a  license 
from  the  city  council  to  open  a  shop. 
The  letter  of  examination  from  a  city  in 
Spain  or  elsewhere  was  sufficient.  Often 
the  letter  was  said  to  be  lost,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  cobbler  in  1621.  He  pointed  out 
that  he  was  a  poor  man — which  was  the 
way  most  such  petitions  began — and 
asked  for  a  temporary  license  until  he 
could  obtain  a  copy  from  Spain.  He 
was  granted  a  six  months’  license.  Some 
would  claim  to  Ire  too  poor  to  Ire  examined, 
and  would  ask  for  permission  to  practice 
their  trade  until  such  time  as  they  could 
afford  to  pay  the  necessary  fees  and  Iruy 
enough  material.  Those  receiving  stich 
licenses  ranged  from  confectioners  to 
school  teachers,  including  dyers,  tailors, 
carpenters,  chandlers,  blacksmiths,  saddle- 
makers,  swordsmiths,  hatters,  and  many 
other  trades. 

There  were  many  people  who  came 
under  the  classification  neither  of  mer¬ 
chants  nor  of  artisans.  These  depended 
upon  wages  for  their  livelihood.  Trade 
and  industry  employed  a  large  number  in 
the  lesser  capacities,  while  personal  .service 
accounted  for  another  considerable  group. 


The  usual  remuneration  given  for  this 
type  of  work  was  thought  sufficient  for 
the  lal)orers’  needs,  at  least  by  the  viceroy 
Montesclaros  in  his  report  to  the  king  in 
1607.  The  viceroy  stated  that  the  pay 
was  such  that  if  the  Indians,  who  were 
the  most  numerous  of  the  lalxirers,  were 
to  .save  their  money,  they  could,  by 
working  part  of  the  year,  manage  to 
exist  in  idleness  for  the  rest  of  the  time. 
However,  Ijecause  of  the  Indian’s  manner 
of  living,  if  such  wages  were  not  paid,  he 
would  often  go  hungry,  and  also  not  be 
able  to  pay  his  tribute,  concluded  the 
viceroy. 

Indicative  of  the  customary  scale  was 
that  paid  by  the  government.  There 
were  tw’o  types  of  labor  used.  One  was 
forced,  and  consequently  obtained  at  a 
low’  figure,  and  the  other  was  free,  con¬ 
tracted  for  each  day.  This  last  could 
command  a  higher  price  for  its  services 
because  of  competitive  bidding  from 
private  enterprise.  Public  works  occupied 
most  of  the  wage-earning  employees  of 
the  government.  The  forced  labor  came 
from  repartimientos,  or  assessments  on  each 
district  for  a  certain  number  of  men  to  be 
used  in  a  given  undertaking.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  1600  it  was  ordered  that  24 
Indians  be  assigned  each  week  to  street 
cleaning.  Twelve  were  to  be  taken  from 
Mexico  City,  and  the  rest  from  two  of 
the  outlying  towns — six  from  Tacuba  and 
six  from  Tacubaya.  The  legal  rate  of 
pay  and  good  treatment  were  to  be  given 
to  the  workers.  Usually  going  along  with 
the  repartimiento  of  men  was  an  assessment 
of  materials  as  well. 

Because  of  the  day  by  day  nature  of  the 
labor  relationship,  there  was  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  sufficient  men  each 
time  for  the  job.  This,  in  fact,  was  the 
most  trying  part  of  the  Spanish  overseer’s 
activities.  Between  four  and  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning  the  overseer  would  have 
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to  search  through  the  Indian  quarter  to 
find  enough  workers  for  the  day’s  needs. 

In  1606  the  overseers  asked  for  a  raise  in 
pay  because  of  the  arduous  quality  of  the 
positions.  They  were  getting  five  pesos  a 
week.  Those  who  had  to  hire  Indians 
were  then  given  seven  pesos,  while  those 
with  the  simpler  task  of  seeing  that  the 
Indians  from  the  repartimientos  arrived, 
were  advanced  to  six  pesos.  This  was  a 
reasonably  good  salary  for  the  period. 

Labor  w'ages  were  of  course  much  lower 
than  those  of  the  supervisors.  In  1617 
the  Indians  assigned  by  repartimienlo  to 
the  Alameda  were  paid  nine  reales  a 
week.  In  cleaning  away  some  refuse  near 
the  fountain  in  the  Plaza  Mayor  in  1614, 
the  first  day  21  Indians  and  3  native  con- 
'  stables  were  employed  at  two  reales  each. 
These,  however,  were  contract  labor,  and 
consequently  were  more  expensive.  For 
the  subsequent  days,  wages  paid  to  the 
workers  were  tw'o  and  one-half  reales, 

'  while  the  three  constables’  price  remained 
fixed.  As  a  comparison,  it  may  be  noted 

Ithat  the  large  baskets  used  to  carry  off  the 
refuse  cost,  when  new,  five  reales  each. 

An  attempt  to  retrench  in  expenses  in 
1618  gave  a  glimpse  of  salary  rates  for 
>  officials.  The  solicitor  general  w  as  retained 
at  330  pesos  a  year,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  he  lie  cut  to  220  pesos.  Fifty  pesos 

!was  the  rate  of  pay  for  the  warden  of  the 
Alameda,  but  since  he  had  certain  other 
concessions,  it  was  suggested  that  his  pay 
be  stopped.  A  treasury  porter  was  given 
300  pesos  a  year,  and  the  warden  of  the 
alhondiga  (grain  market)  was  allotted  330 
pesos  a  year;  however,  since  the  latter 
had  his  living  quarters  furnished  and 
obtained  “certain  other  advantages,”  it 

I  was  suggested  that  his  salary  be  placed  at 
200  pesos.  In  the  same  manner,  a  porter 
less  than  a  decade  previously  had  asked 
for  a  raise  to  300  pesos  a  year  and  a  stable 
for  his  horse.  He  was  granted  280  pesos. 
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and  the  request  for  a  place  to  keep  his  horse 
was  referred  to  a  committee.  Other 
similar  salaries  were  paid  by  such  organ¬ 
izations  as  the  consulado.  The  prior  and  the 
two  consuls  were  given  500  pesos  each  a  year 
while  the  treasurer  received  200  pesos. 

Paid  more  or  less  according  to  the  time 
spent  on  public  business  were  a  number 
of  professional  men.  A  bonesettcr  w'as 
given  300  pesos  a  year,  an  interpreter,  70, 
a  barber  and  surgeon,  50,  and  lawyers, 
166.  While  such  salaries  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  compare  accurately  with 
full-time  employment,  still  they  gave  some 
indication  of  earnings.  Each  of  those 
employed  had  to  spend  a  little  time  almost 
every  day  on  city  tasks.  From  this  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  quarter  of  a  peso  paid  to 
day  laborers  was  not  so  impossibly  low 
as  it  might  at  first  seem. 

Approximately  the  standard  of  wages 
were  prices  during  the  century.  Even 
during  the  closing  years  when,  because  of 
famine  conditions,  prices  were  very  high, 
it  was  reported  by  a  traveler,  whose 
tastes  might  safely  be  said  far  to  exceed 
those  of  the  lalxirers,  that  it  was  possible 
to  exist  in  Mexico  City  for  one-half  a  peso 
a  day.  With  the  scanty  fare  and  low  liv¬ 
ing  standards  of  the  Indian  and  mixed 
blooded  groups  in  society,  two  and  one- 
half  reales,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
lieen  sufficient. 

Maize,  perhaps  the  most  fundamental 
commodity,  as  mentioned  in  Part  I, 
averaged  ten  reales  a  Janega,^  while 
other  articles  of  consumption  sold  at  com¬ 
parable  levels.  Beef,  beginning  at  four¬ 
teen  pounds  for  a  real,  soon  raised  in  price 
to  around  six  to  seven  pounds.  There  it 
remained  during  most  of  the  century. 
Mutton  sold  from  three  to  four  pounds  a 
real.  Bread  was  also  a  basic  item.  Its 
price  was  kept  from  twenty  ounces  to 
sixteen  ounces  for  one-half  a  real.  Shoes 

*  A  fanega  equalled  1.6  bushels. 
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were  sold  usually  for  less  than  a  peso, 
sometimes  even  as  low  as  three  or  four 
reales,  depending,  of  course,  upon  the 
cost  of  leather.  A  cuartillo  of  wine, 
approximately  a  gallon,  sold  for  two  and 
one-half  reales — the  one-half  real  was  a 
tax  to  pay  for  the  project  for  drainage  of 
the  valley.  Other  prices  might  be  quoted, 
but  these  should  be  sufficient  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  approximate  price  level  to  be 
found  in  Mexico  City  during  the  period. 
In  fact,  wages  and  living  costs  ran  so  close 
together  that  any  unusual  change  in  the 
balance,  due  to  crop  failures  or  to  success¬ 
ful  monopolies,  resulted  in  hardship  and 
even  unrest. 

Two  phases  of  economic  life  remain  to 
lie  m.entioned  further.  One  is  concerned 
with  taxation  and  the  other  with  charity. 
Taxes  in  17th  century’  Mexico  City,  while 
heavy,  were  by  no  means  stifling  levies. 
Many  of  them  would  sound  very  familiar 
today,  such  as  for  example,  sales  taxes 
and  taxes  on  liquor,  playing  cards, 
cosmetics,  and  other  such  luxuries  of  the 
times.  The  poor,  however,  through  the 
more  common  levies,  perhaps  felt  the 
weight  of  the  collector's  hand  more  than 
any  other  class. 

For  the  Indians,  the  most  important 
tax  was  that  known  as  the  tribute.  It 
was  paid  by  every  Indian  adult  Ijetween 
the  ages  of  twenty  to  sixty  years.  In 
amount  the  tribute  was  set  at  one  peso,  of 
which  a  chicken  might  be  substituted  for 
one  real,  and  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  century,  maize  might  lie  given  in 
part  of  the  payment.  Besides  the  Indians, 
the  Negroes  and  mulattoes  were  assessed 
a  tribute  as  well.  Other  taxes,  such  as 
the  sales  tax — from  which  the  Indian 
alone  enjoyed  exemption — were  felt  very 
keenly  by  the  poor. 

Charity  was  practiced  on  a  very  large 


scale  in  Mexico  City.  Monasteries  gave 
out  maize  and  vegetables  each  week  to  the 
jjoor,  as  well  as  prepared  meals.  Hospitals 
were  maintained  for  the  care  of  the  im¬ 
poverished  sick,  and  it  was  the  custom  of 
great  personages,  such  as  the  viceroy  and 
the  archbishop,  to  be  lavish  in  the  matter 
of  charity.  The  archbishop  was  always 
outstanding  in  this  regard.  Archbishop 
Aguiar  y  Serios  Gallego  was  said  to  have 
given,  in  1698,  about  100,000  pesos  in 
charity  more  than  he  received  in  revenue 
each  year.  The  viceroy  had  100  pesos 
distributed  every  Friday  at  the  palace, 
and  twenty  Janegas  of  maize  given  away 
every  day.  Furthermore,  it  was  estimated 
that  about  3,000  pesos  a  month  went  out 
in  charity  from  other  sources.  Even  the 
state  offered  a  type  of  aid  by  maintaining 
medical  care  for  the  poor,  the  w  idows,  the 
orphans,  and  the  Indians. 

Finally  it  may  be  said  that  colonial 
Mexico  City  exhibited  an  interesting, 
complex,  and  significant  pattern  of  eco¬ 
nomic  life.  An  age  of  scarcity  was  made 
to  support  the  population  of  a  large  city 
through  a  delicately  balanced  machinery 
of  governmental  control  and  individual 
enterprise.  W'ages  and  the  cost  of  living 
stayed  close  together.  Trade  and  indus¬ 
try  strove  through  the  guilds  and  associa¬ 
tions  to  supply  the  demanding  market 
with  sufficient  quantities  of  goods  at  prices 
which  allowed  a  workable  profit.  Sharp 
practices  were  frowned  upon,  and  the 
public  was  given  as  much  protection  by 
the  officials  as  the  circumstances  permitted. 
Even  the  beggars  had  their  place  in  the 
budgets  of  state  and  private  individuals. 
Thus  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  mighty 
and  the  lowly  pursued  their  enterprises  in 
a  restrictive,  class  economy,  tempered  with 
governmental  intervention  and  public 
charity. 


Court«ty  of  Abel  Lecrou 

PORT-AU-PRINCE 

In  this  pleasant  tropical  city,  capital  of  Haiti,  are  blended  the  beauties  of  seacoast  and  mountains. 


Haiti,  Land  of  the  Sun 


and  in  the  interior  a  prodigal  nature  has 
laid  out  an  intricate  and  fascinating  design 
of  fertile  plains  and  valleys. 

Haiti’s  climate  is  agreeable  and  remark¬ 
ably  equable.  It  varies,  of  course,  from 
lowland  to  mountains  but  there  are  no 
e.xtremes  of  temperature.  Its  economy  is 
agricultural  and  its  products  abundant, 
varied,  and  of  high  quality.  Haiti’s  fine- 
flavored  coflee  is  appreciated  everywhere 
it  is  known  and  before  the  war  it  was  in 
special  favor  and  demand  in  France.  The 
sugar  cane  plantations  yield  plentiful  crops 
from  which  rum  of  incomparable  bouquet 
is  made.  Tropical  fruits — oranges,  grape¬ 
fruit,  bananas,  pineapples,  sun-ripened, 
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The  traveler  who  has  sailed  down  through 
the  Atlantic,  past  the  jewel-like  chain  of 
he  Bahamas,  will  recall  how  the  Repub- 
ic  of  Haiti,  lying  resplendent  in  the  deep 
jlue  Caribbean,  and  beckons  with  inviting 
;race  and  charm.  Columbus  himself, 
\merica’s  first  tourist,  marveled  at  the 
island’s  tropical  splendor,  and  his  enthu- 
iiasm  has  been  echoed  in  the  delight  and 
pleasure  of  many  other  tourists. 

.At  first  glance,  from  afar,  the  island  looks 
like  a  jumbled  mass  of  purple-shaded 
mountains  rising  from  the  water’s  very 
edge.  But  a  closer  approach  shows  that 
the  coast  is  dented  with  countless  bays  and 
inlets  that  offer  safe  harbor  to  vessels. 


\ 
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luscious,  and  of  exquisite  flavor — abound  outstandintj  interest  include  the  National 

in  all  parts  of  the  island.  Select  Haitian  Palace,  Palace  of  Justice,  National  Assem- 
cotton  can  easily  compete  with  any  others  bly  building.  National  Library,  School  of 
for  length  and  softness  of  fiber.  Hencquen  Medicine,  and  the  C’athedral.  Not  far 

is  being  grown,  and  nurseries  for  rubber  distant  from  Port-au-Prince  are  Petion- 
trees  have  been  established  in  cooperation  ville  and  Kenscolf,  delightful  summer 

with  the  United  States  Department  of  retreats  reached  by  roads  that  wind  up- 
.^griculture.  ward  through  the  mountains  while  unend- 

The  capital,  Port-au-Prince,  located  on  ing  vistas  of  sparkling  streams  and  verdant 
the  Gulf  of  Gonaives,  has  a  population  of  plains  unfold  below, 
about  125,000.  Its  relatively  warm  cli-  The  capital  and  its  vicinity,  however, 
mate  is  tempered  in  the  mornings  by  a  are  not  the  only  points  of  interest  to  the 

land  breeze  and  in  the  afternoons  by  the  visitor  who  comes  to  Haiti.  There  are 

fresh  tangy  breeze  from  the  sea.  Its  well-  many  .smaller  but  none  the  less  attractive, 

paved  streets  are  straight  and  regular,  progressive,  and  well-ordered  towns,  such 

being  interrupted  only  by  the  several  as  Jacmel  and  Aux  Cayes  on  the  southern 

plazas  such  as  the  Champs-dc-Mars  (a  coast;  St.  Marc  and  Gonaives,  where 

park,  military  field,  and  recreation  center),  Dessalines  proclaimed  the  country’s  inde- 

and  the  Place  de  I’Independance,  whose  pendence  in  1804,  on  the  west;  and,  on  the 

gardens  are  filled  with  tropical  flowers.  northern  coast.  Cap  Haltien,  second  city 

There  are  several  good  hotels,  restaurants,  of  the  Republic  in  both  size  and  commer- 

and  clubs,  and  the  public  buildings  of  cial  importance.  Cap  Haitien  is  con- 


1 


MAIN  HIGHWAY  FROM  CAP  H.MTIEN  TO  GON.MVES  .\ND  PORT-AU-PRINCE 


Cojrietsy  ot  the  liaiiiHO  Bureau  of  Bublic  \\orka 


KING  HENRI  CHRISTOPHE’S  CITADEL 

This  amazing  structure,  lying  silently  on  its  mountain  top,  is  a  grim  and  ghostly  reminder  of  King  Chris- 

tophe’s  years  of  dictatorship. 


nected  with  the  capital  by  the  country’s 
main  highway  and  it  was  itself  the  capital 
of  colonial  Haiti  and  later  the  seat  of 
Henri  Christophe’s  kingdom.  No  men¬ 
tion  of  Haiti  or  of  the  fabulous  King 
Christophe  would  be  complete  without  at 
least  a  few  words  about  his  grand  pleasure 
palace,  Sans  Souci,  and  his  mighty  fortress. 
La  Citadelle  Laferriere.  Both  of  these  lie 
a  few  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Cap  Haitien, 
Sans  Souci  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Le 
Bonnet  a  I’Eveque  (The  Bishop's  Cap),  and 
the  Citadel  atop  its  very  peak,  resembling 
nothing  so  much  as  an  immense  ship 
riding  at  anchor,  gray,  motionless,  for¬ 
bidding,  and  ghostlike,  suspended  be¬ 
tween  the  green  of  the  mountain  and  the 


blue  of  the  sky.  A  monstrous  symbol  of 
the  driving  will  and  unbridled  force  of  the 
dictator  who  directed  its  building,  it  is 
one  of  those  rare  and  amazing  works  of 
man  that  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  compre¬ 
hended  and  appreciated.  A  visit  to  the 
ruins  of  the  stately  and  splendid  pleasure 
palace  and  the  remote  and  lofty  fortress 
furnishes  an  unforgettable  and  thrilling 
climax  to  a  tour  of  the  sun-drenched  and 
brightly  beautiful  Republic  of  Haiti. 

As  a  background  for  a  trip  to  Haiti,  a 
resume  of  its  long  and  turbulent  history 
seems  not  to  be  amiss.  Smallest  of  the 
twenty-one  American  republics,  it  occu¬ 
pies,  with  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
island  that  Columbus  discovered  on  his 


H.MTl,  l.AND  OF  THE  SIN 
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Courtesy  of  Mmdelaine  Bylvain 

pfTIONVILLE 

This  delightful  little  town  is  one  of  Haiti’s  several  p>opular  summer  retreats. 


first  voyage  in  1492  and  named  Hispan¬ 
iola.  Spain  took  possession  of  it  and  of  its 
native  Indians,  practically  all  of  whom 
disappeared  within  a  few  years  through 
the  hardships  of  war  or  the  heavy  labor 
they  were  forced  to  perform.  To  repopu¬ 
late  the  island,  Bishop  Las  Casas  in  1517 
obtained  permission  from  the  Spanish 
Crown  to  bring  over  African  Negroes,  thus 
establishing  the  African-American  slave 
traffic. 

French  occupation  of  the  island  began 
in  1625  when  French  pirates  established  a 
base  on  one  of  the  small  islands  off  His¬ 
paniola’s  west  coast.  As  time  went  on, 
the  French  spread  into  the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  Hispaniola  itself,  and  finally  by 
the  Treaty  of  Rysw’ick  in  1697  Spain  ceded 
the  French-occupied  territory  to  France, 
which  named  it  Saint-Domingue.  It  fast 
became  one  of  the  most  important  and 


thriving  of  the  West  Indian  colonies,  due 
partly  to  the  able  and  business-like  ad¬ 
ministration  by  France  but  due  in  even 
greater  measure  to  the  labor  of  the  slaves, 
who  continued  to  be  brought  over  from 
Africa  in  large  numbers  each  year.  So 
great  was  the  importation  of  slaves,  in  fact, 
that  in  1789,  of  the  island’s  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  470,000,  the  whites  numbered  only 
30,000,  mulattoes  and  free  Negroes  40,000, 
and  the  remainder  of  400,000,  more  than 
85  percent,  w’ere  Negro  slaves. 

The  story  of  Haiti’s  struggle  for  emanci¬ 
pation  and  independence  fills  a  colorful 
and  exciting  page  in  the  history  of  the 
American  republics.  Reverberations  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  1789  leaped 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  colony  of  Saint- 
Domingue,  striking  there  a  responsive 
chord  that  found  cxprc.ssion  in  strong 
efforts  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 


HAITI,  LAND  OF  THE  SUN 
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granting  of  citizenship  rights  to  the 
Negroes,  Slavery  was  abolished  by  a 
decree  issued  in  August  1793,  but  years  of 
turmoil  and  struggle,  destruction  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  loss  of  life,  followed  until  in  1801 
Toussaint  Louverture,  a  former  slave,  con¬ 
vened  an  assembly  that  adopted  a  consti¬ 
tution  for  the  colony  and  elected  him  as 
governor.  Napoleon,  whose  star  was  then 
in  the  ascendant  in  France,  sent  an  expedi¬ 
tion  of  70  warships  and  25,000  troops  to 
quell  the  rebellion  and  reestablish  the 
former  status.  Through  a  trap  Louver¬ 
ture  was  imprisoned  but  Jean  Jacques 
Dessalines,  a  Negro,  and  Alexandre  Petion, 
a  mestizo,  both  generals  in  the  French 
Army,  gave  the  signal  for  revolt  and  after 
a  year  of  bitter  fighting,  the  French  Army 
was  vanquished.  On  January  1,  1804, 
Dessalines  proclaimed  the  independence 
of  the  former  French  colony  and  the  new 
Negro  nation  adopted  the  old  Indian  name 
of  Haiti.  Thus,  Haiti  was  the  second 
nation  of  the  entire  American  Continent 
to  establish  its  independence.  It  is  today 
the  only  French-speaking  republic  in  the 


Western  Hemisphere,  and  one  of  the  few 
Negro  nations  in  the  world. 

Dessalines,  first  chief  of  the  Haitian 
Government,  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
in  1804.  After  his  death  in  1806,  a  repub¬ 
lic  was  established  with  Henri  Christophe 
as  its  first  president.  But  he,  too,  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  king,  even  as  Alexandre 
Petion  was  being  elected  to  succeed  him. 
As  a  result  the  nation  was  divided,  with 
Christophe  ruling  as  king  in  the  north 
and  west  until  his  death  in  1 820  and  Petion 
governing  the  republic  in  the  south  as 
president  from  1807  to  his  death  in  1818. 

Under  Petion — one  of  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened,  noble,  and  benevolent  personages  of 
the  era  of  American  independence,  a  great 
humanitarian  who  ardently  desired  to  see 
extended  to  the  entire  continent  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  on 
which  the  Republic  of  Haiti  was  founded 
— his  country  achieved  a  distinction  that 
gives  it  special  glory  and  luster  among  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This 
was  the  aid,  in  the  form  of  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  unlimited  sympathy  and  moral 


('ourtMy  of  Cia^ton  Bellamle 


MUNICIPAL  LIBRARY  AT  JACMFX 

Many  of  Haiti's  smaller  towns,  such  as  Jacmcl  on  the  southern  roast,  arc  as  progressive  and  modern  as 

its  capital  city. 
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support  freely  and  liberally  given  to  Boli¬ 
var,  not  once  bta  on  two  separate  occa¬ 
sions  in  1816,  to  help  him  in  the  war  of 
independence  of  South  America — a  war 
that  brought  forth  five  new  and  independ¬ 
ent  American  nations.  The  sole  request 
made  liy  Petion,  when  he  offered  all  the 
resources  of  his  little  country'  to  Bolivar, 
was  that  in  return  Bolivar  would  abolish 


slavery  in  the  countries  he  liberated.  So 
it  is  good  to  remember  that  in  1816  Haiti, 
small  and  itself  established  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  republic  only  a  scant  dozen  years  be¬ 
fore,  was  already  putting  into  practice  the 
spirit  we  now  call  Pan  Americanism  and 
that  it  helped  materially  as  well  as  ethi¬ 
cally  to  shape  the  pattern  of  this  Hemis¬ 
phere. 


Registration  of  Treaties 
in  the  Pan  American  Union 

MANUEL  CANYES 

Acting  Chief,  Juridical  Division  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


In  accordance  with  Article  V  of  the  plan 
for  the  registration  of  treaties  at  the  Pan 
American  Union,  approved  in  paragraph 
3  of  Resolution  XXIX  of  the  Eighth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States 
held  at  Lima  in  1938,  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  published  in  its 
Novemlier  1941  issue  a  list  of  the  treaties 
registered  with  the  Union  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  procedure  in  December  1939 
up  to  June  30,  1941.  That  first  list  com¬ 
prised  103  treaties,  conventions  and  agree¬ 
ments  concluded  between  Governments, 
members  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  or 
with  nonmemfx*r  States. 

The  same  issue  of  the  Bulletin  carried 
the  text  of  the  plan  approved  by  the  Eighth 
Conference  for  the  registration  of  treaties 
at  the  Union.  The  object  of  the  plan  is 
“to  establish  adequate  means  for  keeping 
the  Governments  of  the  Americas  regu¬ 


larly  and  fully  informed  on  the  treaties 
signed  by  them  .  .  .  which  may  take 
effect  in  the  future.” 

The  method  followed  in  each  case  is  for 
the  respective  government  to  transmit  to 
the  Pan  American  Union  a  certified  copy 
of  the  treaty,  convention,  or  agreement  to 
l)e  registered,  together  with  twenty-one 
additional  uncertified  copies.  The  Pan 
American  Union  thereupon  sends  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  registration  to  the  Government 
registering  the  document,  and  certifies  the 
other  copies,  communicating  them  to  the 
various  members  of  the  Union.  The  two 
remaining  copies  are  filed  in  the  Library 
and  the  Juridical  Divisions,  respectively, 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  complete  list  of  the  treaties,  conven¬ 
tions,  and  agreements  registered  with  the 
Pan  American  Union  from  June  30,  1941 
to  June  30,  1942,  Ijegins  on  the  next  page. 
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The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  taken  by 
the  American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  will  be 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in  parenthesis. 

It  is  the  official  source  for  an  item  for  which  an  unofficial 
source  was  previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
numbering  of  the  measures  mentiorud  in  the  preceding 
issues,  items  listed  in  this  number  whose  dates  fall 
between  those  of  measures  already  published  are  inserted 
with  letters  following  the  number  {e.  g.,  2a). 

The  offiicial  gazettes  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
are  as  follows:  Argentina,  "Boletin  Oficial";  Brazil, 
"Diirio  Oficial”;  Chile,  "Diario  OficiaP';  Colombia, 
“Diario  Oficial";  Costa  Rica,  "Gaceta  Oficial"; 
Cuba,  "Gaceta  Oficial";  Dominican  Republic,  "Gaceta 
Oficial";  El  Salvador,  "Diario  Oficial";  Ecuador, 

“El  Registro" ;  Guatemala,  "Diaro  de  Centro  Ameri¬ 
ca";  Haiti,  "Le  Moniteur" ;  Honduras,  "La  Gaceta"; 
Mexico,  "Diario  Oficial";  Nicaragua,  "La  Gaceta"; 
Panama,  "Gaceta  Oficial";  Paraguay,  "Gaceta  Ofi¬ 
cial";  Peru,  "El  Peruana" ;  Uruguay,  "Diario  Oficial" ; 
and  Venezuela,  "Gaceta  Oficial." 

PART 

ARGENTINA 

4/.  DcccmlxT  27, 1941.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
107,457  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  reexpor¬ 
tation  of  narcotic  alkaloids  with  the  exception  of 
cocaine  and  its  derivatives.  {Boletin  Oficial,  May 
2,  1942.) 

4m.  January  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1 10,685  providing  that  the  rentals  for  farm  lands 
fixed  by  the  Commission  for  the  Readjustment  of 
.Agricultural  Rentals  {Comision  de  Reajuste  de 
.irrendamientos  Agrtcolas)  shall  remain  in  effect 
during  the  present  emergency.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
April  30,  1942.) 

4n.  February  2,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
112,635-85  authorizing  sjjecial  hours  for  workers 
in  the  navy  workshops  for  the  duration  of  the 
present  emergency.  {Boletin  Oficial,  April  6,  1942.) 

4o.  February  3,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
112,397-86  providing  for  the  repatriation  of 
Argentine  citizens  residing  in  foreign  countries. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  April  8,  1942.) 

4/>.  February  1 9,  1 942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 


compiled  of  the  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders, 
and  resolutions  dealing  with  the  war  and 
its  effects  and  published  in  official  gazettes 
or  noted  in  other  publications  received  at 
the  Pan  American  Union.  While  it  is 
attempted  to  make  each  monthly  install¬ 
ment  of  the  compilation  as  complete  as 
possible,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  measures 
should  be  omitted,  because  of  uncertain 
mails,  the  delay  in  receiving  recent  issues 
of  official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

VI 

1 1 3,587-38  extending  the  provisions  of  the  decree 
on  neutrality  of  September  4,  1939,  to  the  state  of 
war  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  Thailand . 
{Boletin  Oficial,  April  14,  1942.) 

11.  Presidential  Decree  No.  114,919.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  April  10,  1942.) 

11a.  March  6,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
115,246-50  arranging  to  supply  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Greek  Government  with  20,000  tons 
of  wheat  to  be  shipped  to  Greece  for  the  use  of  its 
nationals.  {Boletin  Oficial,  April  14,  1942.) 

11  A.  March  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1 15,632-186  approving  the  repiort  of  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Enrique  Ruiz  Guinazu, 
on  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
.Affairs  of  the  .American  Republics  and  his  action 
in  that  Meeting.  {Boletin  Oficial,  March  30. 
1942.) 

Ilf.  March  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1 16,855  providing  that  the  distribution  and  sale  of 
tires  shall  lx*  subject  to  certain  rules,  to  be 
suptTvised  by  the  Commission  for  the  Distribu- 
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tion  of  Rubber  {Comision  de  Distribucion  del  Caucho). 
(See  Argentina  12,  as  corrected  below.)  (Boletm 
Oficial,  April  14,  1942.) 

12.  (Correction)  March  26,  1942.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  116,856  creating  the  Commission  for 
the  Distribution  of  Rubber  {Comision  de  Distri^ 
bucion  del  Caucho)  as  a  branch  of  the  Committee  for 
Exportation  and  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Promotion  {Comile  de  Exportacion  y  de  Estimulo 
Industrial  y  Comercial)  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  Presidential  Decrees  No.  114,919  of  March  3, 
1942,  and  No.  116,855  of  March  26,  1942,  (see 
Argentina  11,  Bi'I-letin,  July  1942,  11c  above)  by 
adopting  any  necessary  measures  for  the  control 
and  supply  of  rubber,  esfjccially  of  automobile 
tires.  {Boletm  Oficial,  April  13,  1942.) 

15.  (Correction)  March  26,  1942.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  116,279.  {Boletm  Oficial,  April  29, 
1942.) 

18.  May  14, 1942.  Resolution  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  regulating  the  exportation  and  reex¬ 
portation  of  drugs  or  medicines  and  raw  materials 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  latter.  (La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  May  15,  1942.) 

19.  May  16,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  exp>ortation  of  airplanes  or  their 
spare  parts  and  machines  for  airplane  repair 
shopw.  (La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  May  17,  1942.) 

BOLIVIA 

4.  April  10,  1942.  Decree  suspending  the  state 
of  siege  declared  January  10,  1942.  {El  Diario,  La 
Paz,  April  11,  1942.) 

5.  April  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  of 

“Security  of  the  State,”  approving  measures  to 
safeguard  the  Nation,  according  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics. 
{EX  Diario,  La  Paz,  April  14,  1942.) 

BRAZIL 

26a.  May  7,  1942.  Government  announce¬ 
ment  that  Hungary  has  severed  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  Brazil.  {New  York  Times,  May  8,  1942.) 
2Gb.  May  7,  1942.  Expulsion  of  the  Nazi 
agent,  Hans  Henning  von  Cossel,  Hitler’s  piersonal 
representative  in  Brazil,  who  was  forced  to  sail 
for  Lisbon.  {New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  8, 
1942.) 

26f.  May  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Minister  of  War  to  call  all  reserve 
officers  to  active  service.  {New  York  Times,  May 
19,  1942.) 


28.  May  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  calling 
to  active  service  all  reserve  officers  of  the  Brazilian 
.\ir  Force  and  placing  civilian  pilots  on  the  Air 
Force’s  active  reserve  list.  {New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  May  24,  1942.) 

29.  May  28,  1942.  Government  Order  in¬ 
structing  Brazilian  coast  guard  patrols  to  fire  on 
submarines  belonging  to  Axis  nations  if  found 
near  the  Brazilian  coast.  {New  York  Times,  May 

30.  1942.) 

30.  June  ?,  1942.  Decree -Law  signed  by  the 
President  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  reexporta¬ 
tion  of  planes  and  parts  and  of  aviation  material 
in  general.  (Bulletin  No.  26,  Brazilian  Press  and 
Propaganda  Bureau.) 

CHILE 

12.  April  21, 1942.  Resolution  of  the  Chturman 
of  the  Petroleum  Supply  Committee  and  Director 
of  Mines  and  Petroleum  of  the  Ministry  of  Promo¬ 
tion  setting  forth  the  permanent  gasoline  rationing 
plan  to  go  into  effect  May  1,  1942.  {El  Mercurio, 
Santiago,  April  22,  1942.) 

13.  April  21,  1942.  Regulation  of  the  General 
Subsistence  Price  Commissariat  fixing  the  prices 
of  tires  and  inner  tubes.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
April  22,  1942.) 

14.  April  22,  1942.  First  meeting  of  the 
National  Supply  Board  {Junta  Nacional  de  Abasteci- 
miento),  created  by  a  recent  decree  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  and  regulating  the  acquisition  of 
merchandise  and  raw  materials  of  foreign  origin 
and  performing  other  activities  related  to  the 
supply  and  distribution  of  commodities  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  industrial  and  commercial  activities 
of  the  country.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  April  21 
and  23,  1942.) 

15.  May  16,  1942.  Decree  of  the  Government 
creating  the  National  Traffic  Regulating  Board 
{Comision  Reguladora  del  Transito)  to  draw  up  and 
enforce  restrictions  limiting  the  activities  of  motor 
vehicles  in  order  to  conserve  tires  and  gasoline. 
{El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  May  17,  1942.) 

COSTA  RICA 

30.  (Correction)  May  1,  1942.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  5  extending  until  June  30,  1942,  the 
period  set  for  citizens  of  friendly  nations  resident 
in  Costa  Rica  to  secure  their  certificates  of  resi¬ 
dence.  (La  Gacela,  May  10,  1942.) 

31.  May  6,  1942.  Legislative  Resolution  No.  1 
suspending  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  sixty 
days,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Power, 
the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  specified  consti- 
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tutional  guarantees  throughout  the  nation  in  order 
to  safeguard  public  order  and  maintain  the  security 
of  the  State.  {La  Gaceta,  May  10,  1942.) 

32.  May  7,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  15 
regulating  the  exploitation  of  rubber,  ipecac, 
vanilla,  balsam,  liquidambar,  and  all  typ>es  of 
vegetable  products  growing  in  national  forests,  or 
belonging  to  the  State.  Wood  and  gum  or  resin 
from  the  sap>odilla  and  similar  trees  are  exclud¬ 
ed  from  the  rulings,  their  exploitation  to  be 
handled  according  to  sp)ecial  regulations  now  in 
effect.  The  maximum  extension  of  any  grant  will 
be  three  hundred  hectares,  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  {La  Prensa  Libre,  San  Josd,  May  12,  1942.) 

33.  May  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  8 
breaking  diplomatic  relations  between  Costa  Rica 
and  Rumania  and  Hungary.  {La  Gactta,  May 
22,  1942.) 

34.  May  21,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
18  prohibiting  the  importation  and  exportation  of 
coin  and  bank  notes  originating  in  countries  other 
than  those  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  decreeing 
that  the  movement  of  coin  and  bank  notes  from 
the  United  States  will  be  controlled  by  the 
Department  of  Emission  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Costa  Rica,  regulating  the  remittance  of  drafts 
drawn  on  foreign  countries  and  that  of  drafts  and 
credits  issued  in  a  foreign  country  by  either  estab¬ 
lishments  or  jjersons  with  residence  in  Costa  Rica, 
and  approving  other  measures  regarding  the 
exportation  and  impiortation  of  currency.  {La 
Gaceta,  May  22,  1942.) 

35.  May  25,  1942.  Bulletin  of  the  Expert  Con¬ 
trol  Board  defining  foreign  exchange  so  as  to 
avoid  future  difficulties  in  the  application  of 
Presidential  Decree  No.  18  of  May  21,  1942 
(see  34  above).  By  the  term  “foreign  exchange” 
will  be  understood  “every  tyjx-  of  draft,  check, 
letter  of  credit,  money  order,  cabled  order,  and 
other  instrument  of  any  kind  involving  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  funds  or  assets  from  any  foreign  country  to 
Costa  Rica  and  vice  versa,  whatever  their  source 
and  origin  may  be,  as  well  as  bank  notes  and  gold 
coin  from  other  countries.”  {La  Prensa  Libre, 
San  Jos6,  May  25,  1942.) 

CUBA 

165.  May  15,  1942.  Resolution  of  the  Delegate 
of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  establishing  the 
basic  formida  for  regulating  gasoline  prices  in 
any  part  of  the  Republic  (see  Cuba  119,  1 24, 
127,  and  130,  Bui.i.etin,  July  1942)  and  stating 
the  prices  for  different  localities.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
May  29,  1942,  p.  9496.) 


166.  May  28,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1498  extending  for  an  additional  jjeriod  of  thirty 
days  the  suspension  of  exportation  of  live  cattle 
and  refrigerated  meats.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  June  3, 
1942,  p.  9816.) 

167.  May  28,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1511  providing  for  the  emission  of  6,916,000  pesos 
in  silver  certificates  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
prevailing  general  situation  demands  an  increase 
in  Cuban  currency.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  June  3,  1942, 
p.  9879.) 

168.  May  28,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1574  providing  for  an  additional  increase  in 
Cuban  money  of  three  million  eighty-four  thou¬ 
sand  pesos  in  paf)er  currency  owing  to  conditions 
resulting  from  the  war.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  June  15, 
1942,  p.  10,615.) 

169.  May  29,  1942.  Resolution  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Price  Regulation  and  Supply 
Office  {Consejo  de  Direccion  de  la  Oficina  de  Regulacion 
de  Precios  y  Abastecimiento),  putting  into  effect 
Presidential  Decree  No.  1366  of  May  13,  1942 
(see  Cuba  159,  Bulletin,  August  1942),  and 
providing  that  from  June  1,  1942,  the  functions 
related  to  the  rationing  of  gasoline  and  other 
fuel  oils  formerly  exercised  by  the  Delegate  of 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  shall  be  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Price  Regulation  and  Supply 
Office  designated  for  this  purpiose.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  June  2,  1942,  p.  9787.) 

170.  May  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1503  adopting  the  necessary  measures  to  house 
and  equip  the  Price  Regulation  and  Supply  Office 
{Oficina  de  Regulacion  de  Precios  y  Abastecimiento) 
created  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  1366  of  May 
13,  1942  (see  Cuba  159,  Bulletin,  August  1942). 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  June  3,  1942,  p.  9816.) 

171.  May  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1510  granting,  because  of  the  present  war,  the 
free  use  of  the  Cuban  telegraph  lines  for  messages 
sent  from  the  offices  of  the  national  telegraph 
system  by  officers  or  special  agents  of  the  United 
.States  Government  to  the  Departments  of  War, 
Navy,  and  Air  {sic)  in  Washington  or  to  any  other 
official  agency  of  that  country  as  well  as  for  those 
originating  in  the  aforementioned  departments, 
agencies,  or  the  Naval  and  Air  Bases  in  the 
C^aribbean  and  addressed  to  American  officers, 
officials,  and  spiecial  agents  in  Cuba,  provided 
such  messages  are  transferred  by  the  cable  com¬ 
panies  to  the  Cuban  National  Telegraph  Service. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  June  3,  1942,  p.  9881.) 
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172.  June  6,  1942.  Decree,  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce,  transferring  to  the  Price  Regulation  and 
Supply  Office  all  administrative  services  relative 
to  the  trade,  distribution,  and  consumption  of 
iron  and  steel  materials  spiecified  in  Decrees  858 
of  March  27,  1942  and  1324  of  April  28,  1942 
(see  Cuba  108  and  151,  Bulletin,  June  and 
August  1942,  resp>ectively).  {Gacela  Oficial,  June 
9,  1942,  p.  10,169.) 

173.  June  6,  1942.  Decree,  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce,  transferring  to  the  Price  Regulation  and 
Supply  Office  administrative  services  relative  to 
the  price  regulation  and  supply  of  livestock  and 
meat.  {Gacela  Oficial,  June  17,  1942,  p.  10,169.) 

174.  June  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1599  ordering  the  expulsion  from  national  terri¬ 
tory  to  his  native  land  of  the  undesirable  Japanese 
subject,  Santiago  O’Heijiro  Tanaka,  for  a  crime 
committed  against  the  Republic.  {Gacela  Oficial, 
June  17,  1942,  p.  10,744.) 

175.  June  16,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1575  authorizing  the  Minister  of  Communications 
to  issue  two  series  of  stamps  with  allegoric  draw¬ 
ings  and  suitable  captions,  one  showing  the 
dangers  of  insidious  propaganda  and  pernicious 
activities  and  the  second  picturing  the  advantages 
of  human  liberties.  {Gacela  Oficial,  ]unc  16,  1942, 
p.  10,647.) 

176.  June  16,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1576  authorizing  the  Anti-Fascist  National  Front 
to  exjxrrt  from  Habana  to  Russia  various  articles 
collected  by  Cuban  democratic  organizations  tmd 
labor  unions  as  a  friendly  g^ft  to  the  lighting 
forces  of  that  country.  {Gacela  Oficial,  June  16, 
1942,  p.  10,679.) 

177.  June  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1692  amending  various  articles  of  Decree  No. 
1 366  of  May  1 3,  1 942  (see  Cuba  1 59,  Bulletin, 
August  1942)  in  order  to  simplify  the  functioning 
of  the  Price  Regulation  and  Supply  Office. 
{Gacela  Ofiicial,  ]une  22,  1942,  p.  11,064.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

30.  May  14,  1942.  Law  No.  734  reorganizing 
the  National  Committee  on  Foods  {Comite  jVa- 
cional  de  Alimenlos)  by  amending  Law  No.  152  of 
September  13,  1939,  and  authorizing  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Power  to  appoint  the  members  of  said  com¬ 
mittee  whose  duties  will  be  to  supervise  the  im- 
fwrtation,  exportation,  and  movement  of  articles 
of  prime  necessity,  fix  their  maximum  prices,  and 
adopt  all  other  measures  tending  to  avoid  shortage, 
hoarding,  or  rise  in  price  of  said  articles.  {Gacela 
Oficial,  May  19,  1942.) 


31.  May  14,  1942.  Law  No.  737  prohibiting  the 
expiortation  of  rice  without  a  special  permit. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  May  19,  1942.) 

32.  May  15,  1942.  Resolution  No.  1  of  the 
National  Commission  of  Transportation  and  Pe¬ 
troleum  Control  {Comision  Nacional  de  Transporlt 
y  Control  del  Petroleo)  further  restricting  the  use  of 
gasoline  for  the  period  May  16-25,  1942.  {La 
Opinion,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  May  15,  1942.) 

33.  May  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1679  reorganizing  the  National  Committee  on 
Foods  {Comite  Nacional  de  Alimenlos)  (see  30  above). 
{Gacela  Oficial,  May  19,  1942.) 

34.  May  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  3 
changing  the  working  hours  of  public  offices  in 
order  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  work  pos¬ 
sible.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  19,  1942.) 

35.  May  18,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  6 
creating  and  organizing  the  Office  of  Rice  Con¬ 
trol.  This  decree  replaces  Executive  Decree  No. 
1675  of  May  12,  1942  (see  Dominican  Republic 
27,  Bulletin,  August  1942).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May 
20,  1942.) 

36.  May  23,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  20 
creating  a  Commission  for  the  Importation  and 
Exportation  of  Metals  {Comision  de  Importacion  j 
Exportacion  de  Metales)  and  naming  its  memben. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  May  27,  1942.) 

37.  May  26,  1942.  Resolution  No.  2  of  the 
National  Commission  of  Transportation  and  Pe¬ 
troleum  Control  {Comision  Xacional  de  TransporU 
)■  Control  del  Petroleo)  extending  the  provisions  of 
Resolution  No.  1  (see  32  above)  until  May  31, 
1942.  {La  Opinion,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  May  26 
1942.) 

38.  June  3,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  57 
placing  the  importation,  distribution,  and  ware¬ 
housing  of  wheat  flour  under  Government  con¬ 
trol.  {Gacela  Oficial,  June  6,  1942.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

18a.  March  25,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No.  30 
revising  the  Central  American  Import  Tariff 
established  March  26,  1941,  to  conform  with  the 
difficulties  the  present  emergency  has  created  in 
the  importation  of  certain  building  materials 
(especially  wood).  {Diario  Oficial,  April  8,  1942.) 
24.  May  14,  1942.  Notice  by  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Coordination  of  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  regarding  the  rationing  of  Diesel  oil  (to  go 
into  effect  May  16)  and  of  gasioline  (to  go  into 
effect  Tune  1).  {Diario  \uevo,  .San  Salvador,  May 
15,  1942.) 
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25.  May  26,  1942.  Note  sent  to  the  Director 
General  of  Police  by  the  Minister  of  Government 
stating  that  all  foreigners  will  be  required  to  show 
their  residence  cards  in  order  to  travel  by  train 
or  bus  or  to  transport  merchandise;  Germans, 
Italians,  and  Japanese  will  need  sptecial  jjermits 
from  the  Director  General  of  Police  before  tickets 
will  be  issued  to  them.  The  above-mentioned 
regulations  were  to  go  into  effect  10  days  after 
their  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario 
\iifro,  San  Salvador,  May  29,  1942.) 

HAITI 

43.  May  16,  1942.  Executive  Decree  granting 
the  Government  the  power,  should  it  be  in  the 
interests  of  national  defense,  to  requisition  real 
estate  or  personal  property  belonging  to  any  persons 
resident  in  Haiti,  whether  nationals  or  foreigners, 
or  to  the  State.  (Le  Matin,  Port-au-Prince,  May 
20,  1942.) 

HONDURAS 

12.  May  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  46 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  fiscal  comp¬ 
trollers  to  administer  German,  Italian,  or  Japanese 
commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  enter¬ 
prises  left  without  managers  or  proprietors  owing 
to  measures  adopted  by  the  Executive  Power  as  a 
result  of  the  state  of  war  existing  between  Hon¬ 
duras  and  the  Axis  powers,  said  Fiscal  Comp¬ 
trollers  to  be  appointed  by  and  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Public 
Credit,  and  Commerce.  All  employees  of  such 
enterprises  who  are  nationals  of  enemy  nations  are 
to  be  replaced  by  Hondurans.  {La  Gaceta,  May 
18,  1942.) 

MEXICO 

12a.  January  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  dyestuffs.  Effec¬ 
tive  three  days  after  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  ]ur\c  29,  1942.) 

33o.  May  7, 1942.  Executive  Order  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  sending  of  telegrams  Ix’tween  private 
individuals  mentioning  the  dates  of  arrivals  and  de¬ 
partures  of  vessels.  (Diar/o  O^c/'o/,  June  3,  1942.) 

36a.  May  25,  1942.  Executive  Order  plac¬ 
ing  the  ex-fortress  of  Perote  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  {Secre- 
taria  de  Gobrrnacion).  {Diario  Oficial, ]unc  5,  1942.) 

36A.  May  26, 1942.  Presidential  Decree  regu¬ 
lating  the  import  duty  on  material  used  in  omnibus 
assembly.  {Diario  Oficial,  June  6,  1942.) 

37a.  May  30,  1942.  Executive  Order  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  disposition  of  articles  subject  to 
the  export  quota  in  the  United  States  which  were 


imported  with  or  without  certificates  of  necessity. 
{Diario  Oficial,  16,  1942.) 

41.  June  9,  1942.  Circular  No.  301-9-83  list¬ 
ing  the  products  requiring  certificates  of  necessity 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  February 
3,  1942  (see  Mexico  16,  Bulletin,  May  1942). 
{Diario  Oficial,  June  15,  1942.) 

42.  June  9,  1942.  Circular  301-10-84  setting 
forth  instructions  regarding  imports  requiring 
certificates  of  necessity  under  the  regulations  of 
February  3,  1942  (see  Mexico  16,  Bulletin,  May 
1942  and  41  above).  {Diario  Oficial, ]nncr  15, 1942.) 

43.  June  11,  1942.  Law  setting  forth  general 
dispositions  relative  to  the  suspiension  of  individual 
guarantees  as  provided  for  by  a  Decree  of  June  1, 
1942  (see  Mexico  39,  Bulletin,  August  1942). 
Effective  immediately  upon  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  ^une  13,  1942.) 

44.  June  11,  1942.  Law  regarding  enemy  propi- 
erty  and  business,  prohibiting,  except  when 
spiecial  permission  is  granted  by  the  Executive, 
any  business  transactions  between  Mexicans  and 
residents  of  countries  at  war  with  Mexico  or  with 
nationals  of  enemy  countries.  Effective  immedi¬ 
ately  upion  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
{Diario  Oficial,  June  13,  1942.) 

45.  June  11,  1942.  Regulations  issued  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law  regarding  enemy 
property  and  business  (see  44  above)  and  creating 
an  Administration  and  Vigilance  Board  {Junta  de 
Administracion  y  Vigilancia)  to  execute  said  pro¬ 
visions.  Effective  immediately  upon  publication 
in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  June  1 3, 1 942.) 

46.  June  11,  1942.  Publication  of  a  list  of 
persons  included  under  the  prohibitions  of  the 
law  regarding  enemy  propierty  and  business  (see 
44  and  45  above).  {Diario  Oficial,  June  13,  1942.) 

47.  June  15,  1942.  Announcement  of  Mexico’s 
formal  adherence  to  the  Declaration  by  United 
Nations  of  January  1,  1942  (see  Bilateral  and 
Multilateral  Measures  1,  Bulletin,  April  1942). 
{FA  Universal,  Mexico,  June  15,  1942.) 

48.  June  18,  1942.  Decree  declaring  the 

Huatabampo-Navojoa-Nogales  and  Mazatlan- 
Navajoa  telephone  lines  to  be  vital  to  national 
and  continental  defense  and  taking  them  over  for 
the  exclusive  service  of  the  general  headquarters 
of  the  Pacific  Military  Zone.  {Diario  Oficial, 
June  25,  1942.) 

49.  June  19,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  raising 
the  category  of  the  Telecommunications  Bureau. 
{Diario  Oficial,  June  22,  1942.) 
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50.  June  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  provid¬ 
ing  that  the  5  percent  advance  dep>o$it  required 
on  the  invoice  value  of  all  imported  goods  shall 
apply  only  to  shippers  residing  on  the  American 
Continent.  Effective  three  days  after  publication 
in  the  Diario  Oficid.  (Diario  Oficid,  June  27, 
1942.) 

NICARAGUA 

18.  May  2,  1942.  Order  of  the  Price  and  Trade 
Control  Board  ordering  the  registration  of  all 
motor  vehicles  as  a  preliminary  to  gasoline  and 
tire  rationing.  Registration  was  to  start  May  5, 
1942.  {La  Prensa,  Managua,  May  3,  1942.) 

19.  May  13,  1942.  Announcement  by  the  Price 
and  Trade  Control  Board  that  all  registrations  for 
gasoline  and  oil  must  be  completed  by  May  16, 
1942.  {La  Prensa,  Managua,  May  14,  1942.) 

PANAMA 

16.  May  19,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  35  pre¬ 
scribing  measures  relative  to  the  importation  and 
sale  of  tires,  inner  tubes,  and  materials  for  their 
repair.  {Gacela  Oficial,  May  21,  1942.) 

PARAGUAY 

9.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  March  5,  1942.) 

11.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  March  7,  1942.) 

13.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  March  12,  1942.) 

15.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  March  12,  1942.) 

15a.  March  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1 1,513  requiring  manufacturers  of  coconut  oil  and 
industrial  fat  to  supply  the  needs  of  soap  industries 
and  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  whole  coconuts 
or  their  meat  without  a  permit  from  the  General 
Office  of  I ndustry  and  Commerce .  {G  aceta  Oficial , 
March  12,  1942.) 

PERU 

14.  June  1,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  subjecting 
to  control,  for  the  duration  of  the  present  war,  the 
importation  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
textiles,  hats,  shoes,  and  leather  articles  in  general. 
{El  Peruana,  \\\nv  4,  1942.) 

15.  June  2,  1942.  Ministerial  Resolution  de¬ 
signed  to  terminate  the  sale  of  articles  of  clandes¬ 
tine  origin,  trade  in  which  has  caused  the  scarcity 
of  essential  articles  and  their  resulting  rise  in  price. 
{El  Peruana,  Jy>nc  4,  1942.) 

UNITED  STATE:S 

139a.  May  29,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9176 
transferring  the  administration  of  th<-  Art  of 


June  8,  1938  (52  Stat.  631),  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  August  7,  1939  (53  Stat.  1244),  requiring 
the  registration  of  agents  of  foreign  principals, 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Attorney 
General.  {Federal  Register,  }wnc.  2,  1942.) 

1396.  May  30,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9177 
extending  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  its  subsidiaries,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Departments  of  War  and 
Agriculture  the  authority,  hitherto  held  only  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  make  emergency 
purchases  of  war  materials  abroad  and  import 
them  free  of  duty  during  the  emergency.  {Federal 
Register,  ]unc  3,  1942.) 

139c.  May  30,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9178 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ac¬ 
quire  and  dispose  of  property  deemed  necessary 
for  military,  naval,  or  other  war  purposes  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  helium  development  and  pro¬ 
duction  program  of  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  {Federal  Register,  }unc  3,  1942.) 

143.  June  5,  1942.  Public  Law  572  (77th 

C^jngress).  Joint  Resolution  making  an  addi¬ 
tional  appropriation  of  $210,000,000  for  the 
marine  and  war-risk  insurance  fund. 

144.  June  5,  1942.  Public  Law  580  (77th 

Congress)  providing  for  sundry  matters  affecting 
the  Military  Establishment. 

145.  June  5,  1942.  Public  Law  585  (77th 

Congress)  transferring  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Secretary  of  War  jurisdiction  over 
certain  lands  within  the  Petersburg  National  Mili¬ 
tary  Park,  to  be  administered  for  military  pur¬ 
poses. 

146.  June  5,  1942.  Public  I.aw  586  (77th  Con¬ 
gress)  authorizing  the  lease  or  sale  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  of  public  lands  for  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  manufacture  of  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  implements  of  war. 

147.  June  5,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9179 
authorizing  the  Ckimmissioner  of  Public  Roads, 
federal  Works  Agency,  to  acquire  and  dispose  d 
property  deemed  neces.sary  for  military,  naval,  or 
other  war  purposes.  {Federal  Register,  June  9. 
1942.) 

148.  June  5,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9180 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  ,the  Interior  to  entn 
into  contracts  for  the  disposal  of  yucca  growing  on 
the  public  domain  in  order  to  expedite  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war  effort.  {Federal  Register, 

1942.) 

149.  June  10,  1942.  Public  I.aw  602  (77th  Con¬ 
gress).  Joint  Resolution  authorizing  the  Secre 
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tary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  Federal  meat  inspiec- 
tion  during  the  present  war  emergency  in  respect 
of  meat-packing  establishments  engaged  in  intra¬ 
state  commerce  only,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  meat  and  meat  food  products  by  Federal 
agencies. 

150.  June  11,  1942.  Public  Law  603  (77th  Con¬ 
gress)  providing  measures  to  mobilize  the  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities  of  small  business  in  the  interests  of 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

151.  June  11,  1942.  Public  Law  604  (77th  Con¬ 
gress).  Joint  Resolution  designating  June  13, 
1942  as  Mac  Arthur  Day. 

152.  June  11,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9181 
setting  forth  regulations  for  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Government  services  in  Alaska,  said 
regulations  to  continue  in  force  so  long  as  title  I  of 
the  First  War  Powers  Act,  1941  (see  United  States 
17,  Bulletin,  April  1942)  remains  in  force. 
(Federal  Register,  }unc  16,  1942.) 

153.  June  12,  1942.  Announcement  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  603  (see  153  above),  of  a 
program  to  increase  further  the  production  of 
strategic  and  critical  minerals  by  making  loans 
not  to  exceed  $5,000  to  any  one  borrower  for  the 
purpiose  of  financing  the  underwatering,  retimber¬ 
ing,  making  accessible,  or  other  preliminary 
development  of  mine  workings  when  such  loans 
are  deemed  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  be  advantageous  to  the  national 
defense.  (Release  RFC-1622,  United  States 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  June  12,  1942.) 

154.  June  12,  1942.  Announcement  that  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  will  finance 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  24-inch  pip>e-line 
from  the  vicinity  of  Longview,  Texas  to  that  of 
Salem,  Illinois.  (Release  RFC-1623,  United 
States  Secretary  of  Commerce,  June  12,  1942.) 

155.  June  12,  1942.  Agreement  of  the  Rubber 
Reserve  Company  to  purchase  all  scrap  rubber 
collected  by  the  oil  companies  except  battery 
boxes  and  tire  beads.  (Release  RFC-1624, 
United  States  Secretary  of  Commerce,  lune  12, 
1942.) 

156.  June  13,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9182 
consolidating  certain  war  information  functions 
into  an  Office  of  War  Information.  (Federal 
Register,  June  16,  1942.) 

157.  June  13,  1942.  Military  Order  creating  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  to  replace  the  Office  of 
Coordinator  of  Information  (exclusive  of  foreign 
information  activities  transferred  to  the  Office  of 


War  Information,  see  159  above)  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
(Federal  Register,  June  16,  1942.) 

158.  June  15,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9183 
changing  the  name  of  the  Defense  Communica¬ 
tions  Board  to  Board  of  War  Communications. 
(Federal  Register,  June  17,  1942.) 

159.  June  16,  1942.  Public  Law  607  (77th  Con¬ 
gress).  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  1 942  readjusting 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  personnel  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  and  Public  Health  Service. 

160.  June  16,  1942.  Public  Law  609  (77th  Con¬ 
gress)  amending  the  Act  of  July  1,  1940  (Public, 
Numbered  700,  76th  Congress)  relating  to  pre¬ 
venting  the  publication  of  inventions  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  by  providing  that  it  remain  in  force 
during  the  time  the  United  States  is  at  war. 

161.  June  16,  1942.  Public  Law  610  (77th  Con¬ 
gress).  Joint  Resolution  extending  certain  speci¬ 
fied  emergency  laws  relating  to  the  merchant 
marine. 

162.  June  16,  1942.  Public  Law  612  (77th  Con¬ 
gress)  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  acquire  or  construct  naval  aircraft  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  and  maintain  the 
number  of  useful  lighter-than-air  craft  at  a  total 
of  two  hundred. 

163.  June  19,  1942.  Public  Law  616  (77th  Con¬ 
gress).  Joint  Resolution  making  an  additional 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1942  for  the  train¬ 
ing  and  education  of  defense  workers. 

164.  June  22,  1942.  Public  Law  620  (77th  Con¬ 
gress)  facilitating  the  employment  by  defense  con¬ 
tractors  of  certain  former  members  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces,  including  the  Coast  Guard,  of  the 
United  States. 

165.  June  23,  1942.  Public  Law  625  (77th  Con¬ 
gress).  Servicemen’s  Dejx-ndents  Allowance  .\ct 
of  1942  providing  family  allowances  for  the  de¬ 
pendents  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

166.  June  25,  1942.  Public  Law  627  (77th  C.on- 
gress)  forbidding  the  making  of  photographs  and 
sketches  of  military  oi  naval  reservations,  naval 
vessels,  and  other  naval  and  military  properties 
except  in  the  interests  of  national  defense. 

167.  June  27,  1942.  Public  Law  635  (77th 
Congress).  Joint  Restilutitm  according  privileges 
of  free  importation  to  memljers  of  the  armed  forces 
t>f  other  L'nited  Nations,  to  enemy  prisoners  of 
war,  and  civilian  internees  and  detainees. 
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168.  June  27,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9186 
authorizing  the  Federal  Works  Administrator  to 
acquire  and  dispose  of  property  deemed  necessary 
for  military,  naval,  or  other  war  purposes  and 
revoking  Executive  Order  No.  9179  of  June  5, 
1942  (see  150  alx>vc).  (Federal  Register,  July  1, 
1942.) 

169.  June  30,  1942.  Public  Law  638  (77th 
C'.ongress)  amending  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940  (5  4 
Stat.  714)  to  further  expedite  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  by  authorizing  the  control  of  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  certain  commodities. 

l^O.  June  30,  1942.  Public  Law  639  (77th 
C'ongress)  providing  for  the  better  administration 
of  ofTtcer  personnel  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
C'.ori)s  during  the  existing  war. 

171.  June  30,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9187 
transferring  certain  jiersonnel  from  the  Coast  and 
Ceodetic  Survey  to  the  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments.  (Federal  Register,  }u\y  3,  1942.) 

172.  June  30,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9188 
susp<'nding  for  the  duration  of  the  war  compliance 
with  specified  sections  of  the  Naval  Appropriation 
Art,  1943  (Public  No.  441,  77th  Congress,  see 
I'nited  States  47,  Bit.ij-.tin,  April  1942)  and  the 
War  Department  Civil  Appropriation  Act,  1943 
(Public  No.  527,  77th  Congress)  relating  to  certain 
kinds  of  employment  in  the  Canal  Zone.  (Federal 
Register,  July  4,  1942.) 

173.  July  2,  1942.  Public  Law  643  (77th  Con- 
gres.s)  amending  Public  Law  703  (76th  Congress) 
of  July  2,  1940  by  authorizing  the  President  to 
requisition  and  take  over  certain  articles  or  mate  - 
rials  whenever  he  shall  determine  such  action  to 
be  in  the  interest  of  national  defense  or  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war. 

174.  July  2,  1942.  Public  Law  646  (77th  Con¬ 
gress)  amending  the  Defense  Highway  Act  of  194  1 
(Public  Law  295,  77th  Congress). 

175.  July  2,  1942.  Public  Law  649  (77th  Con¬ 
gress).  Military  Appropriation  Act,  1943,  making 
appropriations  for  the  Military  Establishment  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1943. 

176.  July  2,  1942.  Public  Law  650  (77th  Con¬ 
gress)  making  appropriations  to  provide  war  hous¬ 
ing  and  war  public  works  in  and  near  the  District 
of  Columbia,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  522  (77th 
Ojngress)  of  April  10, 1942  (see  United  .States  101  , 
Bri.i.KTiN,  July  1942). 

177.  July  2,  1942.  Presidential  Prwlamation 
No.  2561  denying  certain  enemies  access  to  the 
Cfuirts  of  the  United  .States.  (Federal  Register, 
July  7,  1942.) 


178.  July  2,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9189 
susjjending  for  the  duration  of  the  war  certain 
statutory  provisions  of  the  Military  Appropriation 
Act,  1943  (Public  Law  649,  77th  Congress,  sec  175 
above)  relating  to  employment  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
(Federal  /Jrg/i/rr,  July  7,  1942.) 

179.  July  2,  1942.  Appointment  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  a  Military  Commission  to  try  certain  spec¬ 
ified  persons  for  offenses  against  the  law  of  war 
and  the  Articles  of  War.  (Federal  Register,  July  7, 
1942.) 

IIRIIGIJAY 

13(1.  March  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  system  to  prevent  any  communica¬ 
tions  deemed  inadvisable  or  out  of  harmony  with 
American  interests,  in  accordance  with  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs.  (Diario  Oficial,  ApwiI 
24,  1942.) 

13A.  March  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  ap¬ 
pointing  a  Commission  charged  with  formulating 
rules  and  regulations  as  regards  administrative 
procedure  so  as  to  obtain  the  required  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  import  from  the  United  States.  (Diario 
Oficial,  April  24,  1942.) 

24a.  April  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1454  appointing  a  Commission  to  study  the  need 
of  supplying  the  Army  and  the  civilian  population 
with  gas  masks.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  14,  1942.) 

29.  April  14,  1942.  Executive  Resolution  No. 
1 595  suspx-nding  for  fifteen  days  publication  of  the 
newspapor  FA  Riverista,  published  in  the  city  of 
Rivera,  because  said  newspapn’r  printed  an  article 
calling  certain  measures  adopted  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  relative  to  the  present  Europoan  con¬ 
flagration  “looting,”  and  implying  other  offenses 
on  the  part  of  Brazil.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  24, 
1942.) 

30.  April  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
180/942  prohibiting  the  exportation  over  the  land 
fnmtier  of  animals  of  the  equine  spocies,  with  the 
exception  of  race  horses  and  polo  ponies,  because, 
due  to  the  present  situation,  it  is  necessary  to 
extend  the  use  of  animal  traction.  (Diario  Oficial, 
April  24,  1942.) 

31.  April  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
410/942  adding  rublx-r  and  rubber  products  to  the 
list  of  articles  of  prime  nece.ssity.  (Diario  Oficial, 
May  8,  1942.) 

32.  April  17,  1942.  Decree-I..aw  No.  1643,/939 
amending  Law  No.  9,542  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
to  effect  rush  purchases  without  bids.  (Diant 
Oficial,  April  25,  1942.) 
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33.  April  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
470/941  suspending  ceitain  provisions  regarding 
the  shipment  of  cotton  yams.  {Diario  Ofiical, 
April  25,  1942.) 

34.  April  17,  1942.  Executive  Resolution  amend¬ 
ing  a  specified  ruling  for  vehicles  with  metallic 
rims  by  fixing  a  maximum  load  for  those  opierat- 
ing  on  public  roads.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  25, 
1942.) 

35.  April  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

676/A,  941  establishing  a  tax  on  livestock  for 
expiort,  excluding  that  slaughtered  by  jerked  beef 
manufacturers.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  5,  1942.) 

36.  April  20,  1942.  Decree-Law'  No.  1456 

making  an  exception  regarding  required  military 
instruction.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  9,  1942.) 

37.  April  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1487  approving  the  regulations  designed  to 
assure  that  airplanes  imported  from  the  United 
States  are  destined  for  purposes  of  national  defense, 
as  well  as  the  measures  concerning  the  projjer  con¬ 
trol  of  said  airplanes  by  competent  authorities. 
(Diario  Oficial,  May  9,  1942.) 

38.  April  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1490  appiointing  a  Commission  to  study  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  security  of  military  centers  of  major 
importance.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  14,  1942.) 

39.  April  24,  1942.  Executive  Resolution  No. 
411/942  appiointing  the  President  of  the  National 
Subsistence  Commission  to  arrange  for  a  contract 
with  the  Alcohol  and  Sugar  Institute  of  Brazil 
relative  to  supplying  Uruguay  with  sugar.  (Diario 
Oficial,  May  2,  1942.) 

40.  April  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
494/942  adopting  spiecial  measures  to  prevent  the 
aggravation  of  the  liquid  fuel  and  coal  problem. 
(Diario  Oficial,  May  4,  1942.) 

41.  April  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
373/940  approving,  with  the.  amendment  of  a 
spx-cified  article,  the  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
piosed  by  the  Honorary  Commission  for  Expiorts 
and  Impxiits.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  15,  1942.) 

42.  May  2,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
419/942  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  rubber  and 
all  rubber  products  and  fixing  the  proeedure  for 
exceptions.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  11,  1942.) 


43.  May  2,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
536/942  prohibiting  the  cxpiortation  of  pietroleum 
lubricants  except  to  supply  boats.  (Diario  Oficial, 
May  11,  1942.) 

BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

8a.  March  17,  1942.  Announcement  by  the 
United  .States  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  Defense  Plant  Corpioration  and 
Metals  Reserve  Company  and  the  Freeport  Sul¬ 
phur  Company  whereby  $20,000,000  will  be  made 
available  for  the  production  of  nickel  in  Cuba. 
(Release  RFC-1587,  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  March  18,  1942.) 

16a.  May  13, 1942.  Brazilian-Paraguayan  bank¬ 
ing  agreement  whereby  the  Brazilian  Government 
grants  that  of  Paraguay  a  loan  of  one  hundred 
thousand  contos  dc  r6is  to  be  invested  in  an 
economic  and  financial  program  and  in  public 
works  which  will  be  e.xccuted  by  Paraguay  in  six 
years.  (Bulletin  No.  26,  Brazilian  Press  and 
Propaganda  Bureau.) 

21.  June  16,  1942.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Belgium, 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Lease-Lend  Act 
of  March  11,  1941,  on  the  principles  applying  to 
mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  coop¬ 
eration  in  the  settlement  of  post-war  problems. 
(Bullrlin,  United  States  Department  of  State, 
June  20,  1942.) 

22.  June  16,  1942.  Agreement  with  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Costa  Rica  announced  jointly  by  the  Rubber 
Reserve  Company,  the  Department  of  State,  and 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  Rublxr  Re¬ 
serve  Company  will  purchase  within  the  next  five 
years  all  rubber  produced  in  Costa  Rica  that  is 
not  required  for  essential  needs  there.  (BulUtin, 
United  States  Department  of  State,  June  20, 
1942.) 

23.  June  18,  1942.  Agreement  signed  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  whereby  the  Cuban 
Government  offers  facilities  to  the  United  States 
War  Department  for  training  aviation  personnel 
and  for  operations  against  enemy  underseacraft. 
(BulUtin,  United  States  Department  of  State, 
June  20,  1942.) 


NECROLOGY 


General  Te6filo  A.  Iglesias. — Peruvian 
statesman  and  soldier.  In  1906  was 
graduated  from  the  Peruvian  Military 
Academy,  where  he  had  at  one  time  been 
Chief  of  Cadets.  Served  his  country  in 
various  capacities  including  those  of 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Peruvian  Army, 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 
Minister  of  War.  In  1940  resigned  his 
post  as  assistant  director  of  the  Peruvian 
War  College  and  came  to  the  United 
States  for  medical  treatment.  Died  at 
the  age  of  54  years  in  Washington  on 
April  29,  1942. 

Vicente  Vita. — Nicaraguan  economist, 
banker,  and  diplomat.  Director  and 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Bank  and  of 
the  National  Railways  of  Nicaragua. 
Member  of  the  Exchange  Control  Board 
of  the  Mortgage  Bank;  vice  president  of 
the  Inter- American  Board  for  Commercial 
Arbitration;  Secretary  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Legation  in  the  United  States.  Director 
of  other  organizations  and  author  of 
various  works  on  political  economy.  Died 
at  the  age  of  43  years  at  Managua,  .\pril 
20,  1942. 

Antonio  Jose  Uribe. — Colombian  law¬ 
yer,  professor,  and  public  man.  Twice 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  and  member 


of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Relations,  effectively  mediating 
the  solution  of  difficult  international 
problems.  Was  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  President  of  the  Senate  and  also  of 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  as  weU 
as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  varioiii| 
countries.  Professor  of  the  history  of  j 
Castilian  literature  in  the  University  of 
Antioquia;  professor  of  public  and  private 
international  law,  civil  and  mercantile 
law,  and  political  economy  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colombia.  Rector  and  reformer 
of  the  Law  School,  and  well-known  his¬ 
torian,  economist,  compiler  and  editor  of 
documents  important  in  Colombian  his¬ 
tory.  Member  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  of  the  Hague  since  1927. 
Member  of  such  organizations  as  the 
.\cademia  Nacional  de  Historia,  Sociedad 
Geografica  de  Colombia,  Academia  de 
Jurisprudencia,  Academia  Colombiana  de 
la  Lengua,  Institute  Americano  de  Derc 
cho  Internacional,  Sociedad  Colombia 
de  Derecho  Internacional,  Socied 
Colombiana  de  Ciencias  Naturales,  Aca- 
demie  Diplomatique  Internationale,  Paris, 
and  corresponding  member  of  man 
similar  foreign  academies.  Died  at  th 
age  of  69  years  at  Bogota,  March  9,  194 


t 
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Erratum 

I 

Footnote  1  to  the  Spanish  article,  “La  Aviacion  y  los  Corrales,”  which  appeared  on 
page  455  of  the  Bulletin  for  August  1942,  should  read  as  follows:  “Emilio  Carra 
perecio  en  el  ano  de  1928  cuando  su  avion  cayo  en  las  sierras  del  Estado  de  New  Jersey. 
Habia  venido  a  los  Estados  Unidos  en  vuelo  de  buena  voluntad.” 
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Latest  foreign  trade  statistics  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  compiled  from  official  sources 

Commercial  Pan  America 

$1.00  a  year 

A  monthly  mimeographed  review  dealing  with  economic  and  financial  subjects 

Panorama 

10  cents  a  copy 

A  mimeographed  review  devoted  to  matters  of  interest  in  inter-American  intellectual  cooperation 

The  Pan  American  Bookshelf 

$1 .00  a  year 

A  monthly  annotated  list  of  the  books  and  magazines  received  in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of 

the  Pan  American  Union 

Bibliographic  Series 

Bibliographies  on  Pan  American  topics,  such  as  Inter-American  Relations,  History  and  Description, 
Children's  Books  on  Latin  America,  Hemisphere  Defense,  Bookstores  and  Publishers  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
icas  and  Material  in  English  on  Latin  American  Literature 

Music  Series 

Partial  List  of  Latin  American  Music  obtainable  in  the  United  States,  $0.10;  Bio-Bibliographical  Index 
of  Musicians  in  the  United  States  of  America  since  Colonial  Times,  $1.00;  List  of  Recordings  of 
Latin  .American  Songs  and  Dances,  $0.30;  14  Traditional  Spanish  Songs  from  Texas,  $0.30 

Cooperative  Series 

10  cents  each 

Articles  on  various  phases  of  the  cooperative  movement 
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